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AMERICAN ANNALS OF THE DEAF 
Vou. LXXVII NOVEMBER, 1932 No. 5 


CALL FOR THE TWENTY-EIGHTH MEETING 
OF THE CONVENTION OF AMERICAN 
INSTRUCTORS OF THE DEAF 


At the meeting of the Convention of American Instruc- 
tors of the Deaf at Winnipeg, Manitoba, in 1931, a resolu- 
tion was adopted to the effect that the Executive Committee 
be requested to hold the next meeting of the Convention 
at the New Jersey School for the Deaf in 1933 in celebra- 
tion of the fiftieth anniversary of the founding of that school. 
The invitation was accepted with the understanding that an 
International Congress be held at that time and that other 
organizations interested in the deaf be requested to meet in 
conjunction with this Congress. 

In accordance with the decision to accept the invitation of 
the New Jersey School, a call is hereby issued for all mem- 
bers of the Convention of American Instructors of the Deaf 
to be present and tq participate in the International Con- 
gress on the Education of the Deaf to be held at the New 
Jersey School for the Deaf, West Trenton, June 18 to 23, 
1933. The Congress will make a tour of inspection of the 
city of Washington, including Gallaudet College and the 
Volta Bureau, on June 24, and will be present at the open- 
ing of the Summer School of the American Association to 
Promote the Teaching of Speech to the Deaf at Chicago Uni- 
versity on June 25, at which time there will be held round 
tables concerning the education of the deaf. The Congress 
will visit and study the exhibits at the Exposition. All mem- 
bers are urged to be present at the opening and to remain 
through the closing session of the meetings at the New Jersey 
School. 

A ‘‘Tentative Schedule’’ on which the Program of the In- 
ternational Congress will be based is herewith appended. 


ALVIN E. POPE, 
President of the Convention 
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THE INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS OF THE 
EDUCATION OF THE DEAF 


Meeting Jointly with 
THE CONVENTION OF AMERICAN INSTRUCTORS OF THE DEAF 
THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION TO PROMOTE THE TEACHING OF 
SPEECH TO THE DEAF 
THE CONFERENCE OF EXECUTIVES OF AMERICAN SCHOOLS FOR 
THE DEAF 
THE SOCIETY OF PROGRESSIVE ORAL ADVOCATES 


TENTATIVE PROGRAM 
Sunday, June 18, 1933—Opemng Day 
Morning __ Services in Various Churches 
Afternoon Registration 
Evening Address of Welcome 
Opening Speech 


Monday, June 19—Convention Day 
Morning Demonstrating Classes 
Program 
Afternoon Business Session 
Trip to Princeton 
Evening Program Continued 


Tuesday, June 20—Association Day 
Morning Demonstrating Classes 
Program 
Afternoon Program Continued 
Evening _ Pienic Dinner in the School Grove 
Reception and Dance in Gymnasium 


Wednesday, June 21—Executives Day 
Morning Demonstrating Classes 
Program 
Afternoon Business Session 
Trip to Asbury Park 
Evening Banquet (shore dinner) and Dance 


Thursday, June 22—Progressive Oral Advocates Day 
Morning Demonstrating Classes 
Program 
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Afternoon About Six Different Nearby Trips 
(Visitors to Choose) 
Evening Program Continued 


Friday, June 23—Foreign Delegates Day 
Morning Demonstrating Classes 
Program 
Afternoon Short Program 
Trip to Washington 


Saturday, June 24 
Morning Tour of Washington 
Lunch at Cosmos Club 
Afternoon and Evening—Continue Tour and Leave 
for Chicago 


CALL FOR A REGULAR MEETING OF THE 
CONFERENCE OF EXECUTIVES OF 
AMERICAN SCHOOLS FOR THE 

DEAF 


Superintendent Alvin E. Pope, at Winnipeg in June, 1931, 
invited the Conference of Executives of American Schools 
for the Deaf to hold its next regular meeting at the New 
Jersey School for the Deaf at West Trenton in the sum- 
mer of 1933, with the understanding that other organiza- 
tions interested in the education of the deaf would also be 
invited to meet at the same time. The Conference accepted 
Mr. Pope’s invitation. It is also proposed to make this meet- 
ing international. It will last during the week beginning 
June 18, 1933, with a special day set aside particularly 
for the Conference—for its business meeting, reading of 
papers, ete. This day will be, unless changes are made later, 
Wednesday, June 21. All members of the Conference are 
hereby notified of this meeting and earnestly requested to 
attend. Suggestions as to topics for discussion, leaders in the 
discussions, and authors of papers will be gladly received 
by the chairman of the Executive Committee, whose duty 
it is to prepare the program. Naturally, because of the ob- 
jects, and possibly special interests, of the organizations par- 
ticipating and the short time available, papers and discus- 
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sions for the Wednesday session should be confined to mat- 
ters particularly belonging to the executives of schools. 
J. W. BLATTNER, President 
PERCIVAL HALL, Chairman 
Executive Committee 


REPORT ON CERTIFICATION 


It is possible at this time to make the following report of 
progress in certification of teachers of the deaf under the 
plan adopted by the Conference of Executives of American 
Schools for the Deaf. 

The response to the plan shows that 272 teachers in all 
have thus far submitted applications for consideration by the 
Committee on Certification. The new names, entered since the 
last report in the September ANNALS, follow: 

Allen, Agnes Christena, Arizona School 

Benning, Doris Briggs, Kendall School 

Bernstein, Bernard, Institution for Improved Instruction 

Brown, Alfred L., Colorado School 

Burnes, Byron B., South Dakota School 

Crawford, Norman Theodore, Michigan School 

Crockett, Frances Claire, Texas School 

Dunlap, Seville Cornelia, Iowa School 

Hector, Elizabeth R., Maryland School 

May, Elizabeth Bushen, Central New York School 

Morrow, Robert D., Arizona School 

Quinn, Josephine Frances, Minnesota School 

St. Albert, Sister M., Archbishop Ryan Memorial Institute 

Smith, James Lewis, Minnesota School 

Surber, Margaret Harman, Staunton, Va. 

Towler, Mary Katheryn, Minnesota School 

Willson, Amy E., Michigan School 

Wood, Horace Marshall, New Jersey School 

Xaveria, Sister M., Archbishop Ryan Memorial Institute 

The task of investigation and verification of the facts sub- 
mitted with the records of applicants has been completed in 
most of the cases now on file, so that more than 200 certificates 
have already been issued. Assurance can be given that each 
application receives all possible dispatch compatible with a 
careful checking back on the data presented. 
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The announcement is also made that Supt. Ignatius Bjor- 
lee of the Maryland School has been appointed to succeed the 
late Dr. Thomas S. MeAloney as chairman of the Confer- 
ence Committee on Certification. 


ADDRESS TO THE ALUMNI OF GALLAUDET 
COLLEGE? 


My dear friends, it is a great pleasure to welcome you here 
in Chapel Hall on the occasion of this reunion. In this par- 
ticular period, knowing the sacrifices which many of you 
have made to get back to dear old Kendall Green, I am still 
more pleased at the number of you who have gathered here. 

As we do not often meet together I think that I should 
occupy my time on your program with some statements in 
regard to the present conditions at the college and some out- 
look into the future. 

We still find plenty of candidates anxious to enter the col- 
lege from the various schools. Only two or three schools 
maintain real high school departments, so that most of our 
candidates still enter the Preparatory Class. A few each 
year come in from high schools for the hearing, or through 
other channels, to advanced standing. 

Our dormitories are now practically full each year, and it 
has been possible to carry on the policy which we have estab- 
lished of selecting quality rather than quantity among our 
candidates. Through the work of Professor Fusfeld and 
other members of our Faculty, with the aid of our Normal 
Class, we have been rating each year, by means of standard 
tests, all the students in the Freshman and Preparatory 
Classes. By this means we have found a distinet advance in 
the educational achievement of our candidates over several 
years that has finally brought it up among the average Pre- 
paratory students through the second year of high school. 
There are distinct weaknesses in the preparation of our 
candidates in the matter of the use of English, the knowledge 
of hygiene and the understanding of mathematical prob- 
lems. These weaknesses have been made known to the teachers 
and to the heads of schools at various professional meetings, 


1 Delivered before the Gallaudet College Alumni Association, at its 
Fifteenth Meeting and Reunion, Washington, D.C., June 17, 1932. 
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and we hope will be remedied by better teaching and founda- 
tion laying. When we consider that the Preparatory year is a 
year of trial, I believe we can say that our standards of ad- 
mission to the Freshman class are certainly not more than 
one year behind the requirements of standard colleges and 
universities for the hearing. I believe further that many of 
our students on graduation measure up educationally to an 
average equal to that of the usual college graduate. I there- 
fore do not accept the idea that we are a junior college only. 

The problem of numbers will confront us during the next 
few years at the present rate of requests for admission. The 
total we can take care of is approximately 80 boys and 60 girls. 
The new Gallaudet Memorial Building, for which we shall ask 
funds for the coming year, as we did last year, will allow 
the provision of more dormitory space for young men. We 
shall have to face, however, the provision of more space for 
the young women in the future, and plans are being made 
for this. The raising of more schools to high school standards 
will help in this problem. With the state of national finances 
what it is now, it is likely that it will take a number of years 
to work out successfully any building program, but such a 
program has already been prepared. 

Strong efforts have been made to keep the present grounds 
and buildings in good condition, and to improve the general 
equipment. Our library facilities have been distinctly in- 
ereased, and our equipment for vocational courses has been 
distinctly advaneed. The new memorial building, properly 
equipped, however, will be a great step forward in this direc- 
tion. In this building I believe we should place our printing 
office, domestic science rooms, physics laboratory, library and 
well equipped recitation rooms, besides providing for me- 
morial rooms. 

No college can do good work without a competent force 
of instructors. While we have suffered since the last reunion 
by the loss of two experienced members of our Faculty who 
have taken charge of state schools, we have been able to 
find highly educated and well prepared young people to take 
their places, and we have added further two members to the 
staff in order to provide additional courses. Advanced draw- 
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ing along architectural lines and an excellent course in busi- 
ness practice for our girls have been added in the past two 
years. Just what the practical outcome of these courses will 
be in the future we cannot say, but I believe the young wom- 
en who are expecting to pursue library cataloguing will be 
better prepared for this work, and that some of our young 
men will be able to find work in architects’ offices more easily 
in the future with the additional facilities we have arranged 
for. 

In the past two years the Normal course has been carefully 
rearranged, with excellent supervision of all its work. The 
standard of admission has been definitely made four years’ 
educational experience beyond high school, with a bache- 
lor’s degree. 

For the first time we are about to put in operation a sum- 
mer school for deaf teachers of the deaf. What success this 
may have remains to be seen, but I believe it is agreed in all 
quarters that it is probably a step in the right direction. 

Acting on the wish of the Faculty, and I believe a very 
large proportion of the Alumni, we have continued to make 
our course largely one of general culture, with special op- 
portunities in chemistry, agriculture, printing and drawing 
for the young men, and library cataloguing, business prac- 
tice, domestic art and domestic science for the young women. 
Our Faculty is still firmly of the belief that vocational train- 
ing should be handled by the various state schools, where it 
will do the greatest good for the greatest number, and that 
the highest type of professional training will have to be done 
by our graduates in institutions of higher learning through- 
out the country after they have had a sufficient foundation 
in general subjects and some specialization here. The fields of 
chemistry and bacteriology have been opened for a number of 
our young men in this way, and their permanent success has 
seemed to me to reflect credit on our foundation work in 
Gallaudet College. 

In regard to finances, I would like to assure you that the 
Congress of the United States has been reasonable and friend- 
ly. At this time of depression we have suffered no reduction 
in our appropriations. The gift of the Alumni Fund is in the 
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hands of our treasurer, well invested, and though the re- 
quest for additional money for a new building was not 
agreed to last year it will be placed before the proper au- 
thorities again with the hope that with better times it will 
be granted. 

We are still supplying to the profession of teaching the 
deaf, deaf graduates who are succeeding in almost all in- 
stances and satisfying the heads of schools under whom they 
work. An average of about five young men and women have 
been employed in this way each year for a number of years 
past, besides the hearing graduates of our Normal depart- 
ment. Others have gone into business, agriculture, library 
cataloguing, photography, bacteriology, chemistry, printing, 
the ministry and various attractive lines. It is my hope that 
the usefulness of deaf teachers will continue to be recognized, 
and that even more of our young people will be placed in 
satisfactory teaching positions. It is a fact, however, that 
with larger graduating classes here, and with practically no 
increase of pupils in the state schools, our graduates must 
continue to think seriously of other lines of endeavor besides 
teaching. Two years ago letters were sent out to all our 
former students, inquiring about their occupations, their 
salaries and other rather personal matters. These letters were 
of course confidential, and only general results have been 
given out. It was most heartening to find a large proportion 
of our graduates owning their own homes and automobiles. 
It was also encouraging to know that at that time almost 
without exception they were gainfully employed. 

Before I close this informal talk, I know that you would 
like some suggestions as to what the Alumni may do for 
Gallaudet. In general I hope first you will support the policy 
of the Faculty in its idea of carefully selecting the students, 
in giving them a liberal educational foundation, and in en- 
couraging them to enter widely varied lines of work. Second- 
ly, I hope you will work for the advanced education of the 
deaf in Gallaudet College and show those who doubt the prac- 
tical value of higher education its practical benefits. Finally, 
may I make two constructive suggestions. One, the establish- 
ment of an alumni secretary, with a small yearly allotment of 
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money, who would try to keep in touch with the graduates 
and former students of the college, assist in placing those 
who were looking for positions, and in general relieve the 
President’s office of some of the present details of this kind. 
Two, the raising in the future of a general unrestricted fund 
toward the support of the institution. This could be devoted 
to pensions for the Faculty, for raising other funds, or for 
any purpose that might be wise in the discretion of its 
authorities. 

In closing, I wish to assure you of my happiness in seeing 
you all again, and to thank you for your continued loyal sup- 
port, for your many tokens of love for the college and for 
me personally and to wish you all success in your gathering 
here and in your chosen careers. 

PERCIVAL HALL, 
President, Gallaudet College, 
Washington, D.C. 


CULTURAL KNOWLEDGE FOR OUR CHILDREN 


A charming, well-educated woman of New England who 
not long ago was losing her eyesight said one day, ‘‘ Well, 
I’m thankful it is not my hearing that is going, for I don’t 
know enough, I haven’t resources enough to fall back upon, 
to be deaf.’’ Of course, this particular person with a mind 
keen enough to have thought of such a thing was well 
equipped intellectually and culturally. But there is a great 
deal in what she said to make us think of the responsibility 
that is ours to build up in our pupils cultural resources to 
draw upon as deep and as fine as it lies in our power to do. In 
fact, when we think of this as seriously as we should, for 
us to neglect such a charge seems to take on almost criminal 
proportions, for from us only is this to come in the majority 
of the cases of our pupils. We should certainly try to lay 
a foundation of appreciation for the finer things of life and 
instill in the children a love for them so that some at least 
will carry on after they have left us. 

In G. B. Shaw’s ‘‘The Road to Culture,’’ the nearest he 
comes to a definition of a cultured person is that he is one 
who appreciates and loves the good and the true and the 
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beautiful. ‘‘The need of culture,’’ he goes on to say, ‘‘is 
something which the private individual must feel. There is no 
law which insists that one shall love beauty, appreciate art 
and develop taste, but without culture we are not really hu- 
man beings. Just eating and sleeping is not what makes liv- 
ing for a human being worth while, or makes a person at- 
tractive to others. It is what one thinks or stands for that 
does this. To be thoroughly human and mature men and 
women, we must have some measure of culture. It is indis- 
pensable to all who wish to really live. And, moreover, cul- 
ture is the prevailing mode, the style. Knowledge from books, 
art made popular through photography, and music over the 
radio have brought culture in some degree to the majority 
of homes in these days. 

‘Culture, however, is not simply the possession of the 
knowledge of these things, but the enjoyment of them. It 
provides entertainment for the mind of the one who has 
come into possession of it when he is alone—away from 
friends and thrown upon his own resources. The person who 
lacks culture may succeed in filling up his life when ab- 
sorbed with people or public entertainment, but when alone 
he does not know what to do with himself.’’ 

The first step in the acquisition of culture is familiarity 
with what is fine. A child is not born with a taste for good 
literature, real art or a developed sense of honesty, justice, 
charity, etc. He needs instruction or guidance in these things 
just as a boy needs training to become an athlete, and for 
their development care is required as a farmer cultivates 
his field after the seed has been planted. Then after a per- 
son has once acquired a taste for these finer things, he ex- 
periences constant pleasure from them. 

In a broad sense, culture includes a sense of what is right 
and of what is in good form, and of course we are taking the 
first steps in developing it when we teach our youngest chil- 
dren to differentiate between the right and the wrong, the 
true and the false, what is polite and what is rude and have 
them form good habits. We can also begin very soon to de- 
velop a taste for what is beautiful. A superintendent once 
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said when he came into my schoolroom, ‘‘Do you always call 
the attention of the children to the mountains when they 
look as beautiful as they do this morning?’’ and after fol- 
lowing his suggestion for some time, I often found the pupils 
themselves calling one another or me to look at the hills 
when they were particularly lovely. 

The same superintendent, when a teacher, had always kept 
a flower on his desk, calling attention from time to time to 
its beauty. Of course many teachers have their schoolrooms 
attractive with flowers and pictures, but unless the pupils 
learn to feel the beauty of them or, in other words, become 
beauty-conscious, the culture that would be obtained from 
doing so might be lost. 

And I think the superintendent I have in mind had the 
secret of developing culture in the right way. In our efforts to 
form this taste for the finer things of life, we should be eare- 
ful to guide the children, and not try to develop it as we do 
a lesson in mathematics or geography. There should be no 
feeling of forcing in the matter. We should not make it a 
task or a bore, but rather make the children feel that these 
things are fascinating and a delight, and in time the returns 
from these efforts will be very gratifying. 

One of my old pupils said last year, ‘‘I have always re- 
membered two of the proverbs you taught me,— Where 
there’s a will, there’s a way!’ and ‘Every cloud has a silver 
lining,’ and they have helped me when I have run up against 
obstacles.’’ When such a return comes from such a simple 
little thing, it encourages one to work more in this direction. 

It is interesting, too, to see how quick the children are to 
respond to anything when once started along certain lines. 
Once after having had some pupils memorize a number of 
verses from the Psalms that I thought especially beautiful, 
I told them one day to select some themselves to recite the 
next Sunday, and their choices surprised me, showing, as 
they did, how they had followed the line I had suggested. 

Throughout the course graded poems can be given that 
may develop taste for what is fine and beautiful. There are 
a number of rhymes that can be given to the very young 
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children with this purpose in view, and then later an ex- 
ample of what I mean is that little poem of Van Dyke’s: 


These are the things I prize 

And hold of dearest worth: 

Light of the sapphire skies, 

Peace of the silent hills, 

Shelter of forests, comfort of the grass, 
Music of birds, murmur of little rills, 
Shadows of clouds that swiftly pass, 
And, after showers, 

The smell of flowers, 

And best of all along the way, 
Friendship and mirth. 


It is very unusual if, after reading this, some of the older 
children do not speak of its beauty of their own accord, or 
say that they like it very much. 

Then stories can be told bringing out the value of truth- 
fulness, charity, thoughtfulness of others, ete., until in the 
minds of the pupils the right ideals are built up. 

Of course we all do this to a large extent, but do we do 
it systematically? Are we not apt to dwell fully upon the 
virtues that appeal particularly to us—perhaps, for instance, 
upon honesty or kindness, while neglecting to develop the 
ideals of justice, mercy, or certain other qualities? 

It seems to me we should bear in mind the fact that, 
whereas hearing children have the importance of all the 
virtues brought to their attention thousands of times through 
references continually being made to them, it might be pos- 
sible with deaf children for some of them to be entirely 
missed. 

I knew once of a school which included in its curriculum 
a list of morals and manners and principles certain of which 
were especially stressed in each grade until at the end of the 
course all had been thoroughly covered, and this seemed to 
me an excellent plan. 

After our work in the primary classes instilling a pref- 
erence for the right and the beautiful things, and later 
through stories and references giving guidance in the appre- 
ciation of these things, we can give biographical sketches 
illustrating the success that has come from the possession 
of certain virtues, such, for instance, as that of Edison’s, 
coming as it did from application to what he had in hand; 
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Franklin’s, from his determination to gain knowledge; Lin- 
coln’s, from his honesty and constant endeavor to improve 
himself; and so on with many others. 

Then we can continue our efforts to develop taste in hav- 
ing the children make comparisons between attractive and 
unattractive things, at first as applied to dress, homes, gar- 
dens, etc., and then between subjects of wider scope. Later 
they can learn of artists and become familiar with as many 
of their masterpieces in painting and sculpture as we can ob- 
tain copies for them. 

By guiding them in selections for their reading, we can 
try to develop a taste for good literature. In connection with 
this, I should like to say that I feel that, next to right char- 
acter building, the very best thing we can do for our pupils 
is to have them form the reading habit, for it will be from 
this that their growth intellectually will be continued after 
they leave school, and from it they will be able to spend 
countless hours happily which might otherwise be lonely 
for them. And I am confident that if we take pains enough, 
this reading habit can be formed in the majority of cases. 
The chief point in developing it, it seems to me, is during 
the first years for us to select books with English that is 
easily within their comprehension and those with which they 
will not have to struggle to get the meaning. Most of us, 
I suppose, have gone through the experience of having a 
pupil ask with the greatest enthusiasm for some particular 
book, and then in a few days bring it back saying he could 
not understand it and with his interest all gone. This is the 
thing we can guard against in helping to make selections. 

The pupils should know before they leave school some- 
thing of most of the greatest men and women of other coun- 
tries and ages—their authors, artists, musicians, inventors, 
statesmen—as well as of our own, so that when these are 
mentioned they will mean something to them. And some at 
least of the most noted mythological characters should be 
included in the list. At a talk which I gave last year telling 
something of the stars and other heavenly bodies, I told a 
few of the stories of the constellations, and it was pitiful 
to see the great number of blank expressions when I men- 
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tioned Jupiter and Juno. Many of the children had evi- 
dently never heard of them before, and yet how much more 
they would have enjoyed the stories had these characters 
been familiar to them, and if I had not had to stop and ex- 
plain who they were. 

Familiarity with certain poems, pictures, books, or well- 
known characters gives a certain kind of pleasure when these 
are mentioned. To quote Shaw again, ‘‘Culture,’’ or in this 
ease I shall say cultural knowledge, ‘‘has a strange and 
happy hold upon the human mind. We feel better when we 
recall something from a fine poem we have learned, or see 
a picture by some artist with whom we are familiar, or hear 
an aria from an opera that we love. We know not why, but 
these drafts of culture are refreshing.’’ 

Let us lead the children to gain as much knowledge of 
these finer things as we can. Surely it is as important as the 
ability to find cube root or to know the dates of certain bat- 
tles, or the location of Timbuctoo, or in other words, many 
of the details of some of our studies upon which too much 
time is often spent. 

I was amused at an article that I read in a magazine not 
long ago in which the writer suggested that young people 
be allowed to follow only their own impulses in all things, 
taste included, and that no efforts be made to lead them to 
appreciate the things of culture. She said, ‘‘ All pleasures 
of the mind—good poetry, art, music, literature, ete., are 
only for maturity.’’ But how can the adult find pleasure in 
any of these things if a taste for them had not been de- 
veloped through the years? 

Let us try to make the children’s senses alive to sensa- 
tions of beauty in all forms that we can, so that after they 
have left us, they will have resources upon which they may 
draw and find joy. 

GRACE M. BEATTIE, 
Instructor in the Colorado School, 
Colorado Springs, Colo. 
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THOMAS SIMPSON McALONEY 

Thomas Simpson McAloney was born in County Antrim, 
Ireland, on June 26, 1869. His father, James McAloney, was 
principal of one of the National Schools. Living near the 
schoolhouse, the lad absorbed much from his contacts with 
the school teachers, so that at the age of four he was able 
to enter the second grade. 

The McAloneys trace their ancestors back to the Earl of 
Kenmare who was beheaded for his support of one of the 
claimants to the throne of England. His mother, Elizabeth 
Simpson, was of an old Scotch family. Both sides of his 
family were stern Covenanters, so Thomas was reared on 
the strict principles of righteous living, not only for the good 
of his own soul, but also as a model for other children. 

He expected to go to college and prepare himself either 
for medicine or for some branch of government service. 
These plans were given up when he was twelve years old 
because of the death of his father. At fifteen he was gradu- 
ated with the equivalent of a high school education and im- 
mediately sought a position. He was apprenticed for seven 
years to the Ulster Institution for the Deaf, Dumb and 
Blind in Belfast at an annual salary of twelve pounds which 
was to be raised four pounds each year until a maximum of 
thirty-two pounds was reached. During this time he taught 
school six days a week, took his class to church Sunday morn- 
ing, taught Sunday school in the afternoon and acted as 
supervisor every third day. 

The principal had heart trouble and could not help to 
maintain discipline, so the fifteen-year-old master had to 
take charge of the boys and young men ranging in age from 
eight to twenty-six. Many times he had black eyes and 
bruises but the boys finally learned that he would keep 
fighting until they obeyed his orders. 

He could not obtain permission to attend any college 
during his apprenticeship because better trained teachers 
might expect larger salaries. Since he was free several eve- 
nings a week, he spent this time attending a branch of the 
South Kensington Science and Art Institute. 

Acting for several months as instructor of the blind, he 
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learned to read and write Braille, and since there were no 
Braille books in the library, he transcribed by hand two 
volumes of stories for the children. 

The usual dreams of adventure came to the young man 
and he debated whether to join the Northwest Mounted 
Police, the Royal Irish Constabulary or go to India to estab- 
lish a school. Fortunately, Dr. Edward Miner Gallaudet on 
a visit to the institution offered him a Normal fellowship 
at Gallaudet which was accepted immediately. Thus started 
an Odyssey that was to exceed the fondest dreams of youth. 

His first year in America was most profitable. He at- 
tended college and learned the American methods of in- 
struction. He formed lifelong friendships with his class- 
mates, Percival Hall, John F. Bledsoe, Tunis V. Archer, 
Andrew P. McKean and Dell Bartoo. At the end of the year 
he was offered the superintendency of a new school in Eng- 
land. 

Returning to his home he learned that the school would 
not be completed for a year, so he came back to America. 
Finding that all positions were filled, he took a place in a 
packing house until the middle of the year when a position 
was available in the Ontario School for the Deaf. At the 
end of the year he did not renew his contract because he ex- 
pected to go to England. The president of the board of trus- 
tees of the new school there liked the school so well that he 
appointed himself superintendent and Mr. McAloney found 
himself a free agent again. Since all teaching positions were 
filled, he accepted a place as supervisor in the New Jersey 
School. The boys had been very hard to handle but he or- 
ganized athletic associations and let them work off their ex- 
cess energy on each other instead of fighting with their su- 
pervisor. 

At Christmas time he accepted a teaching position in Ala- 
bama where he remained six years. With John F’. Bledsoe 
he organized a company to go to Cuba during the Spanish- 
American war. The war ended before they saw active serv- 
ice. In November, 1898, he resigned his commission and mar- 
ried a southern belle, Miss Mary B. Holt. 

After spending one year as head teacher of the Ken- 
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tucky School he went to Montana as superintendent. There 
he found a new school housing in one building the deaf, the 
blind and the feeble-minded of the state. He had to get 
money for a heating plant and for a separate building for 
the feeble-minded. There were no lawns or trees and no 
money available to hire a gardener, so he did the planting 
himself and laid out the drives through the grounds. The 
next summer he asked for appropriations to paint the floors 
of buildings. Since the money allotted was cut to the point 
where he could not hire a painter, he bought the material 
and spent the summer doing the painting himself. 

In 1906 he was made superintendent of the Western Penn- 
sy!vania School for the Blind. The school soon showed such 
improvements that the board gave him a lifetime contract. 
There he built up a plant and a school system that made the 
institution one of the foremost in the country. He was 
elected president of the American Association of Instructors 
of the Blind and was chairman of the committee that se- 
cured the adoption of Revised Braille for use throughout 
the world. For sixteen years he directed the selection of 
books for publication by the American Printing House for 
the Blind. 

His reputation became such that he was called upon to 
make surveys of the Kansas and California schools and plan 
their reorganization upon more efficient lines. 

In 1922 he was offered the superintendency of the Colo- 
rado School for Deaf and Blind. Unwilling to leave his work 
in the East, he consented to take a year’s leave of absence 
from the Pittsburgh School to help organize the Colorado 
institution. Once in Colorado Springs, he was offered every 
inducement to remain. The Colorado School offered greater 
scope for his unbounded energy and talents for building, and 
being a natural builder he decided to remain. During his 
ten years in Colorado, he developed and reorganized the pri- 
mary department for the deaf to an unusual degree, erected 
five new buildings and planned three more. 

A no less striking part of Dr. McAloney’s career, and 
illustrative of the confidence others had in his abilities, was 
the position of eminence he attained in the councils of his 
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profession. At the Frederick Meeting of the Conference of 
Superintendents and Principals of American Schools for 
the Deaf—now the Conference of Executives of American 
Schools for the Deaf—he was chosen a member of the Ex- 
ecutive Committee of that organization, a place he retained 
until his death. At its Faribault Meeting in the summer of 
1929 he was elected vice-president of the Convention of 
American Instructors of the Deaf, in which capacity he 
shouldered the major part of the work of preparing the 
excellent program of the next meeting at Winnipeg in 1931. 
This drew such praise that he was chosen president of the 
organization. In 1930 he was host to the Conference of Ex- 
ecutives of American Schools for the Deaf at Colorado 
Springs, an occasion marked by the taking of definite steps 
for the reorganization of that body. At the same meeting 
he was appointed chairman of the important Committee 
on Certification, and it was under his guidance that the Con- 
ference Plan of Certification of Teachers soon took success- 
ful form. It will thus be seen that his hand has been an 
important instrumentality in shaping the policy of his pro- 
fession. 

He was interested in the civic life of Colorado Springs, 
being a director of the Chamber of Commerce and the As- 
sociated Charities as well as President of the Kiwanis Club. 
He was a thirty-second degree Mason and a Shriner. 

In 1927 Gallaudet College conferred upon him the degree 
of Master of Arts and Colorado College honored him with 
the degree of Doctor of Laws, The same year his name ap- 
peared in ‘‘Who’s Who in America.’’ Certainly these hon- 
ors were richly deserved by a man who could come to a new 
country in his early twenties and by the time he was fifty 
be recognized as a leader in two professions. 

Under his guidance the Colorado School came to be known 
as, ‘‘The training school for superintendents,’’ because of 
the interest that he took in those who worked for him. When 
a man asked for a responsibility he either gave it to him 
or started training him for it. When he felt a man was 
prepared for a superintendency he wrote a recommendation 
which he considered to be a personal guarantee of his ability 
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and preparation. In a conversation he once stated, ‘‘I would 
like to teach a man so well that he could take my place away 
from me.’’ Asked what he would do then, he laughed and 
replied, ‘‘I would make a better place.’’ 

There was no place in the make-up of Dr. McAloney for 
disloyalty and he could not forgive it in others. He backed 
his helpers to the limit and expected the same of them. Once 
when a state senator complimented him on a new building 
he passed it off, saying, ‘‘ Without co-operation I wouldn’t 
have had one stone on top of another.’’ He was right, but 
the co-operation he received was but the reflection of that 
he gave. 

Dr. MeAloney had the gift of making many friends, as 
was shown by the messages of sympathy to his wife, son and 
daughter in their recent bereavement. Hundreds of tele- 
grams and letters came from members of the profession, 
business men, ex-pupils and others. Such friendships marked 
him as having a depth of sympathy and human understand- 
ing that is denied to most men. It was typical of the man 
that the postman should step to the private office every day 
just to say, ‘‘Good morning, sir.’’ 

On Monday, August 1, 1932, Dr. McAloney went to his 
office as usual. It was ten years to the day since he had 
started his work in Colorado. When he was stricken, he 
merely said, ‘‘Tell the men to go on with their work. I shall 
not return to the office to-day.’’ On Tuesday he was no more. 
To others his passing was a calamity ; to him but an incident, 
for ke knew that his work would go on. 

GLENN I. HARRIS, 
Head Teacher in the Colorado School, 
Colorado Springs, Colo. 


THE STATUS OF THE SCHOOL PAPER IN 
AMERICAN SCHOOLS FOR THE DEAF? 


PRINCIPLES AND AIMS 


Every educative activity conducted by the school—cur- 
ricular or extra-curricular—is governed by certain princi- 
ples, by certain specific objectives or purposes, and by a plan 
of procedure for accomplishing those objectives in accord- 
ance with the principles laid down. The school paper is no 
exception to this rather obvious truism. To state as briefly 
yet as clearly as possible the fundamental principles and 
aims governing the journals under consideration is the pur- 
pose of this chapter. 

On the subject of guiding principles, the following list 
of twelve by Greenawalt, written for public school papers, 
is given as a point of departure: 


1. Student publications are for, by and of the students. They have 
no place for commercialized material. 

2. Student publications aim to serve the greatest good of the great- 
est number, and to aid in building up the honor and good name of 
the schools. 

3. School publications should sell to the public the idea that the 
school is the hope of America and expects, therefore, the support of 
all citizens. 

4, A student publication written by the faculty is sailing under 
false colors. 

5. School publications are not operated for the sole purpose of 
teaching journalism. The first purpose is to present the creative work 
of students in all branches of study, and to serve as a medium of 
constructive and creative educational publicity. 

6. The school publication is a powerful ally to the school authori- 
ties. 

7. Under wise and sympathetic leadership, the school publication 
needs no censorship, for censorship thus becomes automatic through 
the staff’s feeling of pride and self-respect. 

8. Students who do the highest type of work on the school paper 
deserve scholastic credit for that work. 

9. The school paper is not the ward of any single department, but 
is an asset to all departments and to the school as a whole. 

10. Wholesome rivalry between publications is desirable, but ex- 
cessive efforts to attain only temporary standards for contests are 
mere pretense. 

11. Many errors in a school publication are more to be desired than 
a school publication written by the faculty. 

12. The school press is not an extra-curricular but an allied-curricu- 
lar activity with both academic and vocational values.? 


Part of a thesis submitted to the Faculty of Gallaudet College 
in partial fulfillment of the requirements for the degree of master of 
arts, May, 1932. 

? Greenawalt, John, ‘‘School Press Management and Style,’’ pp. 3-4. 
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To one familiar with schools for the deaf and their pub- 
lications, even a hasty examination of these so-called prin- 
ciples makes it evident that they can not be adapted in en- 
tirety to the field of journalism in the school for the deaf. 
Certain conditions present in the schools exert such influence 
on the papers that they must be taken account of in a state- 
ment of principles. Among the more important of these in- 
fluencing factors are: 

1. That the schools include all grades from kindergarten 
to high school. 

2. That ability in reading and writing of idiomatic lan- 
guage is especially difficult of attainment for the deaf. 

3. That there has been, and to considerable extent is yet, 
a dearth of reading materials suited to the capacities and 
interests of deaf children. 

4, That the children are in boarding schools and are sep- 
arated from their homes for relatively long periods of time. 

5. That there is little opportunity for contact between 
the parents of the pupils and the school. 

6. That the problem of attendance enforcement in schools 
for the deaf is peculiarly difficult. 

7. That educators of the deaf are in somewhat isolated 
groups because of the specialized nature of their work and 
the distance between schools. . 

8. That the deaf alumni and former students of a par- 
ticular school usually form a highly group-conscious body 
because of the nature of their problems. 

9. That the printing trade is taught in all the schools 
under consideration. 

In the light of these facts those of Greenawalt’s prin- 
ciples which do not approach a statement of purpose might 
be thus recast with reference to papers in schools for the 
deaf. 

1. Insofar as conditions permit, student publications 
should be of, by and for the students. That is to say, the 
limit of the students’ capacities is largely the limit of stu- 
dent participation in the paper. 

2. Student publications aim to serve the greatest good 
of the greatest number. That the great majority of deaf 
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children in a school are far below high school level should 
be fully recognized in deciding the content and level of the 
paper. 

3. Because the school publication is one of the few me- 
diums of contact between the school and its patrons and be- 
tween the school and the public, it is justified in ecarry- 
ing such promotional material as will serve the best inter- 
ests of the school without crippling the publication. 

4. Most deaf children require considerable assistance with 
their compositions. The paper should plainly state the ex- 
tent to which teachers assist pupils in their published con- 
tributions. Any policy of misrepresentation of the situation 
can do no good to the cause of the education of the deaf. 

5. The paper may be a powerful ally to the school au- 
thorities. 

6. Greater opportunity should be offered pupils to do 
work on the paper that would be worthy of recognition as 
equivalent to that of other academic courses. 

7. The school paper is not the ward of any particular 
department but is an asset to all departments and to the 
school as a whole. 

8. The school press is not an extra-curricular activity 
but is a curricular and allied-curricular activity with both 
vocational and academic values. 

That the latter of these principles—especially that por- 
tion which recognizes the vocational value of the paper—is 
accepted by practically all of the editors as of primary im- 
portance is attested by the fact that of sixteen papers which 
carry a statement of aims, fourteen name the teaching of 
printing as the first objective. Table I lists the objectives 
named in the papers and in response to the questionnaire. 

From the data of Table I it develops that the four main 
purposes of the papers as recognized by the editors are: (1) 
to teach printing, (2) to assist in the literary work of the 
school including the development of reading and composi- 
tion, (3) to establish and maintain contact between the par- 
ents and the school and (4) to provide means of contact be- 
tween the alumni and the school. To these four major aims 
may be added two minor aims—(5) to bring the general 
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TABLE I 


FREQUENCY DISTRIBUTION OF 14 AIMS STATED IN THE PAPERS AND IN 
RESPONSE TO THE QUESTIONNAIRE 


Per 
Purposes Frequencya Frequency? Total Cent 
To teach printing............. 14 22 36 87.5 
To aid literary work of school... 6 2 8 19.4 
To encourage reading by pro- : 
viding interesting material... 7 12 19 46.2 
To stimulate English composition 2 9 11 26.7 
To inform parents of school ac- 
tivities and progress......... 7 15 22 53.5 
To serve as a means of communi- 
cation between pupils-parents. 4 1 5 12.2 
To inform parents of pupils’ 
progress i school ........+.. 1 1 2 4.9 
To instruct the parents ........ 3 3 6 14.6 
To keep graduates and friends in 
touch with the school ........ 6 10 16 38.9 
To keep former pupils in contact 
with each other ............. a 2 3 7.3 
To bring the general public in 
closer contact with the school. 1 9 10 24.3 
To keep the school informed of 
thought of leading educators.. 1 4 5 12.2 
To promote research........... 0 t 1 2.4 
To help in upkeep of the shop... 0 i! 1 2.4 
Number of schools reporting.... 16 25 41 100. 


a Reported in the school papers. 
b Reported on the questionnaire. 


public in touch with the school and with the deaf generally 
and (6) to serve as a medium for the exchange of profes- 
sional thought. 

1. To teach printing. This objective needs little explana- 
tion or justification. That printing is a good vocation for 
the deaf or that journalistic printing is an important part 
of the printing trade is scarcely questionable. It is recog- 
nized, of course, that printing the school paper constitutes 
only a part of the entire work of the print shop. 

2. To assist in the literary work of the school. This aim 
grows directly out of the great difficulty which the deaf 
have in the mastery of language. No educator would ques- 
tion the value of any device the use of which would lead 
to greater fluency in reading and expression by the pupils. 

3. To establish and maintain contact between the parents 
and the school. The term ‘‘contact between the parents and 
the school’’ implies two lines of development: namely, the 
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establishment of a bond of understanding between the school 
administration and the parents and between the individual 
parents and their children. Co-operation of the parents in 
such matters as regular attendance, out-of-school care of 
children, physical and otherwise, and general co-operation 
with the school are one group of problems with which the 
school paper can deal in such a way as to strengthen the 
relationship between home and school. An even deeper need 
which the paper can help meet is that of a proper under- 
standing on the part of the parents of the nature and needs 
of their children and how the school proposes to meet the 
demands which are placed upon it. Such a rapport can be 
established both by direct teaching and by giving the parent 
some conception of the child’s development, interests and 
problems as expressed in the material which he contributes 
and the articles which he is expected to read in the paper. 
It is obvious, then, that any material included in the paper 
which does not represent the level of accomplishment or 
understanding of the pupils by or for whom it is supposed 
to be but which parades under the guise of such, fails not 
only as regards the child himself, but gives the parent a 
false standard for judgment which may prove detrimental 
to the child-parent and school-parent relationships which 
the paper ostensibly is fostering. 

4. To provide a means of contact between the alumni and 
the school. As suggested on a foregoing page, the adult deaf 
are strongly drawn together by mutual interests. To provide 
news in accessible form of their doings and successes not 
only renders them a distinct service but serves to encourage 
pupils and parents who face the question of what is to be 
done after school is completed. It must be remembered, how- 
ever, that the school is not primarily interested in social 
service to the deaf. At present the school’s object is more 
largely to concentrate on a few years of the child’s life to 
equip him for adulthood. If this be the correct attitude on 
the part of the school, it means in connection with the school 
paper that alumni material must not be allowed to over- 
shadow that which would appeal more directly to the im- 
mediate interests and needs of the pupils. 
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5. To bring the public in touch with the school and with 
the deaf generally. To most laymen, the deaf person and 
his problems are strange and remote. If the school paper 
can disseminate information which will increase under- 
standing on the part of the public, it will perform a worth- 
while task. Again, however, it must be recognized that the 
school’s object is more to fit the deaf child to society than 
to fit society to the deaf. In other words, the paper can 
render its greatest service to the pupils by making its con- 
tent largely of direct appeal to them rather than by at- 
tempting to any great extent the circuitous method of pre- 
paring the public to receive the deaf child as he leaves 
school. 

Publicity for the school through the paper has another 
phase of some importance; namely, the reporting of school 
activities to taxpayers and spreading information about the 
school’s work in order to justify expenditures made and to 
establish popular support of adequate financial provision 
for the school. The limited circulation of the papers and 
the state-wide spread of the school’s constituency make this 
a very minor objective. 

6. To serve as a medium for the exchange of professional 
thought. Although educators of the deaf now support three 
professional magazines, opinion is fairly well agreed among 
the editors that professional articles and editorials have a 
place in the school paper. One editor reports in a notation 
on the questionnaire that he does not believe in broadecast- 
ing his ideas through his paper, but the majority accept 
professional content as a regular part of the paper. This is 
explained in part by the fact that the papers are published 
more frequently than are two of the professional journals 
so that there is greater flexibility for the exchange of ideas 
through the papers than through the professional maga- 
zines. The inclusion of professional content in the school 
journals of schools for the hearing is nearly always avoided, 
the theory back of this policy being that a publication should 
concentrate its efforts in one particular direction. Although 
force of circumstances may make it necessary for L.P.F. 
publications to do otherwise, it should be clearly under- 
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stood that student interests come first and should be given 
first consideration in the content of the paper. 


Summary 


The principles and purposes of L.P.F. publications are 
somewhat peculiar to this group of papers alone because 
of the special conditions and problems attendant upon the 
education of the deaf. Briefly stated, the purposes of the 
school paper are: 

1. To teach printing. 

2. To assist in the literary work of the school, including 
the development of reading and composition. 

3. To establish and maintain contact between the parents 
of the children and the school. 

4. To provide means of contact between the alumni and 
the school. 

5. To bring the public in touch with the school and with 
the deaf generally. 

6. To serve as a medium for the exchange of professional 
thought. 

EDITING THE PAPER 

The problem of editing the paper is such that a large 
number of superintendents have attempted its solution by 
assuming the responsibility themselves. Table II shows that 
49.9 per cent of the papers reporting are edited by super- 
intendents or superintendent-principals with the remaining 
positions filled by instructors in printing, academic teach- 
ers, supervisors and principals. Six of the papers are edited 
by women and twelve by deaf men. 


TABLE II 


Eprrors or ScHooL PAPERS AS TO OFFICIAL POSITION IN THE 
ScHOOL, SEX AND HEARING 


Official position* Sex** Hearing** 
Supt. Prin. Supt.Sup.tr. Tr.of Male Fe- Deaf Hear- 
and Class- P’t’g. male ing 

Prin. room 

tr. 


Frequency 19 5 5 10 9 43 6 12 37 
Per cent 39.5 104 104 208 18.7 89.8 102 24.5 75.5 


* 48 schools reporting. 
** 49 schools reporting. 
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There are both advantages and disadvantages in the sys- 
tem of placing the editorial responsibility in the hands of 
the superintendent. Among the disadvantages are that he is 
often too much occupied with other duties to be able to give 
sufficient time to the paper. Another is that under the su- 
perintendent’s direction, the paper may become too much 
an official organ superimposed on the school rather than an 
outgrowth of the pupil’s interests. Such a ‘‘school-system”’ 
type of paper is not to be desired.® 

There are advantages, however, in the superintendent’s 
acting as editor. Inasmuch as the paper is the representa- 
tive of the school before the public and in the homes of the 
patrons, the superintendent is entitled to say what its poli- 
cies, content and appearance shall be. In theory, he should 
be able to produce a paper representative of the entire 
school because he has contact with every phase of the school 
and knows the problems. Finally, interest in the paper on 
the part of the superintendent should do much to draw out 
his professional thought for publication. 

That the facts are contrary to this latter premise is be- 
lieved by some, and the belief is borne out by investiga- 
tion. Anderson says, ‘‘It is noticeable that few professional 
ideas are exchanged through the medium of our school pa- 
pers, most of which are sustained by a few faithful indi- 
viduals and the liberal use of paste pot and shears.’’”* 

A study of two reviews by Fusfeld® of leading profes- 
sional articles in school papers for the school years 1929- 
30 and 1930-31 shows that the 68 articles reviewed were 
contributed by 45 individuals of whom twelve were super- 
intendents. Fourteen individuals, most of whom were super- 
intendents, contributed 35 articles or 51 per cent of the ma- 
terial reviewed. Whether it is true or not that the papers 
earry little exchange of professional thought, there are good 
grounds for the assertion that too few educators have some- 


13 

> Wells, G. C., ‘Student Publications,’’ p. 36. 

‘Anderson, Tom L., quoted in ‘‘A Review of the L.P.F. 1930- 
1931,’’ ANNALS, November, 1931, p. 459. 

5 Fusfeld, I. S., ‘‘A Review of the L.P.F.,’? ANNALS, September, 
1930, and November, 1931. 
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thing worth while to contribute to the professional sections 
of the papers which they edit. 

This criticism becomes even more pointed when one con- 
siders the activities of the editors in connection with their 
papers. Table III summarizes these activities and Table IV 
shows to what extent the editors accept the responsibility 


TABLE ITI 


ACTIVITIES OF THE EDITORS AND EXTENT TO WHICH THEY PERFORM 
THEM WITH LITTLE oR NO ASSISTANCE* 


Reporting en- Performing Per cent work- 


gaged in work with ing with little 

activity little help assistance 
Selecting materials for re- 

Collecting copy from con- 

27 27 61.3 
Soliciting advertising ..... 5 5 11.4 
Prool 35 22 49.9 
Making up the paper ..... 8 ‘ij 15.9 
Circulating the paper ..... 3 2 4.5 

* 44 schools reporting. 

TABLE IV 


PORTION OF THE Copy READ By THE EDITOR BEFORE PUBLICATION* 
Portion of the copy read by the editor 


All Most Some Little 
Frequency ......... 29 14 2 1 
POP CONE: 63 30.4 4.4 2.2 


* 46 schools reporting. 


for copy reading. The data emphasize the fact that all too 
many superintendent-editors spend too much time perform- 
ing tasks in connection with the paper which might better 
be delegated to subordinates. Proof reading, collecting copy, 
selecting materials for reprinting, and, to some extent, copy 
reading are questionable employment for a highly-paid ex- 
ecutive whose influence should be inspirational and whose 
time should be devoted to broad policies and leadership 
rather than to routine detail work. The full utilization of 
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the teaching staff in an effective editorial organization is 
the solution of the problem. 

Through a misinterpretation of the questionnaire, few 
of the editors returned the desired information on the ex- 
tent to which teachers actually do participate in the work 
of editing. Table V shows the frequency of editors report- 
ing assistance. In the majority of cases, the editor is as- 
sisted by a teacher or teachers, but the few returns which 
gave the actual numbers helping in an editorial capacity 
indicated that the assistants usually number only one or 
two. Judging from the amount and variety of work done by 
the editors with little or no assistance, it appears either 
that the assistants are too few in number, that they are 
not given sufficient responsibility or that they are unwill- 
ing to accept the responsibility. In any ease, there is a gen- 
uine need for more concerted staff action in the publica- 
tion of most of the papers. Obtaining such co-operation will 
necessitate not only a recognition of the problem but a will- 
ingness on the part of all concerned to accept the load. 


TABLE V 


FREQUENCY OF PAPERS ON WHICH EDITORIAL ASSISTANCE IS GIVEN 
BY TEACHERS, INSTRUCTORS IN PRINTING AND OTHERS* 


Instructors in 


Teachers Printing Others None 
Frequency .. 35 35 14 2 
Per cent .... 76 76 30.4 4.4 


* 46 schools reporting. 


In schools for the deaf there is a well-defined movement 
toward the raising of standards in the upper grades to pub- 
lie high school level. Several schools are already accepted 
by authorities as maintaining such standards. If this con- 
dition is coming to prevail in the majority of schools, the 
probable trend in the school paper will be the placing of 
more responsibility for writing and editing on the shoulders 
of the pupils. Indeed, the step has already been initiated 
by no less than eight schools. Table VI presents the data 
on this point. 
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TABLE VI 


FREQUENCY OF SCHOOLS REPORTING PUPILS AS HAvING AN ACTIVE 
PART IN EDITING THE PAPER 


Pupils Have Active Pupils Have No Totals 
Part in Editing Part in Editing 
Frequency ........ 8 37 45 


Although this tendency is to be commended because it 
places the deaf pupil on an equal footing with the hearing 
and develops the deaf child’s initiative, it does not follow 
that the movement is without fault. If placing the editorial 
work in the hands of pupils means the elimination of pro- 
fessional material from the papers, a distinct loss would be 
suffered. Rather than let this loss occur, schools might bet- 
ter publish two papers, one of them a purely student pub- 
lication and the other a professional journal. The latter 
might be published quarterly or so often as there were suf- 
ficient material to justify its issuance thus leaving the stu- 
dent paper free to devote its columns to such content as a 
student newspaper or magazine commonly earries. Even 
though this arrangement be out of the reach of the aver- 
age school at the present time, the practice of placing pupils 
in whatever responsible positions they are able to fill is to 
be encouraged. If the schools are to be truly socialized and 
of maximum efficiency, there must be more of student ini- 
tiative and less of spoon-feeding by teachers. What more 
live project than the school paper could be found to accom- 
plish these ends? 

An already-tested scheme of increasing student partici- 
pation in the paper is that in use by the Rochester Advo- 
cate. The regular paper, a monthly, is supplemented by a 
daily made up principally of school news, pupils’ notes and 
pupil reading matter. In form, the daily is a blanket sheet 
so that its preparation requires a minimum of mechanical 
work. Among its advantages are that the news is timely, that 
it can use more pupil contributions than could the monthly 
alone, and that it provides more reading material at pupil 
level than could a paper less frequently published. From 
the daily sheet, outstanding pupil contributions and the 
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high lights of the news can be reprinted in the monthly pa- 
per along with what other content the editor sees fit to use. 


Summary 


1. Half of the papers are edited by the executive heads 
of the respective schools. 

2. Too few of the editors, especially the superintendent- 
editors, have worth-while contributions to make to the field 
of professional thought through the medium of the papers. 

3. Many of the editors spend too much time on routine 
work which might better be delegated to subordinates. 

4. There is need for more assistance to the editor from 
the faculty. 

5. The most recent trend is to place more and more edi- 
torial responsibility in the hands of the students themselves. 

6. This movement should not be allowed to cause the sup- 
planting of the exchange of professional thought through 
the various papers. 

7. A division of the paper into two publications or the es- 
tablishment of a daily paper supplementary to the regular 
monthly or bi-monthly issue and conducted by the students 
is a suggested solution of the problem. 


JOHN A. GOUGH, 
Instructor in the Indiana School, 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


REVIEW OF THE L.P.F. 
1931-1932 


For the third successive year the ANNALS presents in re- 
view a digest of the offering of the Little Paper Family, 
covering now the school year of 1931 to 1932. The year of 
activity among those who wield the pen for the Little Paper 
Fraternity produced a great variety of topic matter of con- 
cern to the teacher of the deaf, a wide range of treatment 
and an earnest forcefulness of expression. The result was to 


_ make the task of picking the best selections a most difficult 


one. 
In this review we hope we have recorded at least a con- 
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siderable portion of the views and opinions receiving em- 
phasis during the year—giving us, as it were, a symposium 
in retrospect. 

An appropriate introduction to our review may be found 
in an address ‘‘The Turn of the Tide in Education,’’ de- 
livered by Superintendent H. E. Day of the Missouri School 
on Thanksgiving Day, 1931, on the occasion of the dedica- 
tion of two new buildings at the Arkansas School in Little 
Rock. Here Mr. Day outlined the broad general principles 
underlying the present-day conception of education. He said, 
in part, as quoted in the Arkansas Optic for December, 
1931: 


So to-day, schools both for the hearing and for the deaf are just as 
unlike those of thirty-five years ago as one can imagine. It is true that 
the schoolroom, the desks and the books may have the same aspect, and 
the three R’s are still taught as thoroughly as possible. But the 
progressive school goes much further than this. Once the backward, 
the disobedient, and the stupid child was sent home, and only the 
book-minded child was considered worthy to graduate. Those who made 
poor grades were considered hopeless; nothing could be done for them. 
Since the turn of the tide in education, educators believe that every 
child who enters school should have an opportunity for growth. We 
have come to understand that each child is an individual, and that all 
cannot be taught alike. In a progressive school, the child is first 
studied; then his development is planned along the line of his bent. 
This is why our schools for the deaf throughout the country are giv- 
ing more and more time to vocational work. In addition to the aca- 
demic courses of study, we have classes in carpentry, printing, leather 
working, baking, poultry raising, home economies, ete.; and for this 
reason we have well developed physical education programs. The chil- 
dren give plays and pageants; they have parties, because we realize 
that all these activities, and more, have their part in an educational 
program. These develop leadership, and show us the child’s natural 
bent. We have found that we cannot mold all children alike, so we 
take every method of approach in order to develop the latent forces 
in the child. 


The efforts of the school would no doubt produce finer re- 
sults if something of the spirit of loyalty, so ably described 
in the following editorial by Principal A. P. Buchanan of 
the Texas School, in the Zone Star, January 1, 1932, were 
more genuinely observed. 

The best advertising which any school can have is found in the 
manner in which the students speak of their school when they are away 
“ie often find and hear of students, when away from school, criti- 
cizing their own school to others. They declare that it is not up-to-date, 


that the trades instruction is not up-to-date, that it has few attrac- 
tions, that there are not enough holidays or social events, and that 
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they would not attend if they could find another school to attend. 

These boys and girls may not realize it, but in condemning their 
own school, they are condemning themselves. No school can be any 
better than the students who attend it. If they are not live-awake 
students, the school will be dead. If they themselves do nothing to 
raise the standard and make it more attractive, then it will never be an 
up-to-date, attractive school. 

Boys and girls who are given the privileges of an education at the 
expense of the taxpayers of the state should be appreciative to the 
state and loyal to their school. This loyalty will help it to grow, will 
help it to be more attractive. After all, it is that loyalty in the indi- 
vidual, multiplied thousands of times over, that makes the kind of 
school spirit which makes the school stand out as superior to all other 
schools. 

The attribute that will bring any school to the forefront is loyalty. 
And one of the finest ways in which to express that loyalty is found 
in taking every opportunity to boost your own school, to tell the world 
that it is the finest school on earth. If every student made it a habit 
of practicing school loyalty, in word, action and deed, then the school 
would soon become as good a school as you say it is. 


Dr. J. L. Smith of the Minnesota School, in the Com- 
panon for February 11, 1932, cautions against an improper 
balance of emphasis among the elements that comprise the 
school situation. Bringing it back to fundamentals, he de- 
clares it is the teacher and not the textbook that makes the 
pupil. 


We read of countless people in bygone ages who were forever seck- 
ing the fabled philosopher’s stone that would transmute baser metals 
into gold. Nowadays we have teachers who are ever seeking the per- 
fect textbook that will transmute the task of teaching into an easy 
and pleasant pastime. One result of this is that the shelves in the 
school supply room sometimes become encumbered by discarded text- 
books still in good usable condition. 

‘¢There ain’t no such animal’’ as a perfect textbook. Long years of 
teaching and experience with textbooks, ‘‘sundry and warious,’’ have 
convinced us that school textbooks are very much alike, the only dif- 
ference being that some are worse than others. 

In the last analysis it is the teacher, not the textbook, that makes 
the pupil. A skilled mechanie with inferior tools can turn out better 
finished work than the unskilled mechanic can with the finest tools 
made. Likewise the able teacher with any kind of textbook ean produce 
better educational results than the inferior teacher can with the best 
textbooks published. The textbook is a necessary evil; for the teacher 
must have some kind of guide or working plan. But the wise teacher 
knows how to touch lightly, or omit wholly, what is immaterial and 
irrelevant and enlarge upon what is useful and important. It is more 
desirable for a school to hunt for the right kind of teachers than the 
right kind of textbooks. 


In an editorial in the School Helper, February 15, 1932, 
Superintendent J. C. Harris of the Georgia School appeals 
for a broadening of the outlook of the pupil by extending 
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the range of his work beyond the limits of formal and tedi- 
ous drillwork. 


From what he has seen in schools for the deaf in Georgia and in 
other states our superintendent is impressed by the fact that their 
teachers become so absorbed in giving the forms of speech and writing 
to their pupils that they in some cases omit to give them knowledge of 
things needed by them in understanding what they see. The difficulty 
of getting the pupils to utter words and in building for them a vo- 
cabulary is tremendous, a far more difficult thing than teachers of the 
hearing children ever encounter. The success of teachers of the deaf 
in educating deaf children to speak and to interpret the speech uttered 
by others is one of the greatest triumphs in the field of education. 
The writer does not minimize the achievements of our faithful teach- 
ers in this great work of teaching control of the vocal organs in ut- 
tering speech, but he wishes to call their attention to the fact that 
the work of formal drill does not improve the intelligence of the chil- 
dren who could at the same time be taught short lessons in the study 
of nature, of plants and of animals, their growth from seed to adult 
forms, their different kinds and their habits, of the work of air and 
water, of the earth’s surface, and the stars and the planets. These and 
the ability to recognize the various trees and flowers and birds and 
fishes, to know the main features of the seasons, to know the out- 
lines of the history of our nation and our states, to have reading ac- 
quaintance with our greatest authors, are the bread of intellectual life. 
There is danger that our deaf children are starving for this bread 
while we become submerged with the difficulties of the work of formal 
drill of the voeal organs. It is likely, too, that we fail to realize the 
ability of our pupils, even our very young children, to learn and to 
understand the things of their environment. 


In the Silent Hoosier for March 25, 1932, Dr. O. M. Pit- 
tenger, superintendent of the Indiana School, commends the 
widening use of regular textbook material in schools for the 
deaf. 


It is very interesting to see the change which has been going on in 
the education of the deaf during the last twelve years. The use of 
books and the emphasis on reading have undergone almost a revolu- 
tionary change in many schools. Instead of home-made books and les- 
sons, and books prepared especially for the deaf, the tendency is 
toward a much wider use of regular textbooks prepared for schools for 
the hearing. With us the results are very gratifying. The demand for 
books, while most encouraging from an educational standpoint, is 
somewhat embarrassing from a financial standpoint. However, the total 
cost of the educational equipment is a very small item compared with 
other expenses. 


In answer to this, Superintendent J. W. Blattner of the 
Oklahoma School explains in the Deaf Oklahoman, April 15, 
1932, why teacher-prepared lesson material, especially on 
language forms, will always play an important part: in the 
school work of deaf children. He says, in part, 
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In the matter of textbooks we are disposed to go along with him 
(Dr. Pittenger) to the extent of saying that for our general purposes 
textbooks published for hearing pupils should be used—that is, books 
in history, geography, civics, mathematics, the natural sciences and 
most of the readers for our graded reading courses and for supple- 
mentary reading. 

We have always advocated this policy, not only because it accus- 
toms deaf children to the ordinary textbooks but because such books 
are made in large quantities and can therefore be sold more cheaply 
than books made especially for the deaf, and moreover because the 
quality of the material and construction, the wide range of subject 
matter and the profusion of beautiful illustrations exceed anything 
that can be produced within reasonable cost in books for the deaf 
alone. 

The oft-advanced argument that we should not continue indefinitely 
to simplify the language of the texts for our pupils but that they 
should sooner or later be made acquainted with the every-day language 
of the hearing—the idioms, the abbreviations, the figures of speech, 
the colloquialisms, the provincialisms and even the slangy expressions 
found in books—is a good one. This is necessary that the deaf may 
learn to read books and magazines with understanding and pleasure 
and thus continue their education after leaving school. 

In this we readily agree with Dr. Pittenger, but we must not for- 
get the fact that deaf children are greatly handicapped in the acquisi- 
tion of language. While forms of expression clothing thought pour 
into the ears of a hearing child constantly and repeatedly from the 
first awakening of his consciousness and rapidly become a part of his 
mentality, the mind of a deaf child is shut in from this process during 
the early years, and in most cases when our pupils come to us they 
have no language except a few crude signs in which to clothe their 
simple ideas. The principal avenue for conveying knowledge to the 
mind being closed, the child must rely on the eye, and the processes 
of accumulation are slower and more tedious. The child must build up 
his language step by step and is compelled in the earlier stages to de- 
pend almost entirely upon the teacher. For this reason specially pre- 
pared lessons and ‘‘ home-made books’’ are not only valuable but neces- 
sary in the earlier years of the deaf child’s pupilage. These lessons 
comprise action writing, events that transpire in the presence of the 
child or with which he is familiar, object lessons prepared according 
to grade, all clothed in appropriate language to become a part of the 
child’s mentality. The more nearly the classroom activities can be made 
to resemble play to the child the greater will be his interest. 

Graded lessons of this kind, beginning with the simplest forms of 
expression and progressing in a systematic, orderly way to the more 
difficult and involved, should be copied into books for preservation and 
the repeated perusal of the pupil. The language thus accumulated is 
alive, it is no rote or mere memory stuff, and because it is alive, born 
of the pupil’s own experience and clothing his own developing childish 
concepts, it elicits his keenest interest and encourages his repeated 
reading as no other subject matter does. 

In order that these language forms may be fixed in the child’s mind, 
become a part of his mental life and eventually be used in self-ex- 
pression without conscious effort, there must be repetition and much 
of it. This is the natural way; it is following as nearly as possible the 
experiences and the processes of the hearing child’s mind in acquiring 
language. The forms of expression pour into the hearing child’s mind 
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through the natural channel—the ear—almost constantly during his 
waking moments, causing him to associate the expression with the 
event, the idea, the thought, and there is constant repetition—over and 
over—of the same forms. We must pursue this same method of pro- 
cedure with the deaf child. While it is really not a method as far as 
the hearing child’s mental activity is concerned but a matter of un- 
conscious absorption, with the teacher of the deaf child it becomes 
an intensive, studied method to provide subject matter in proper se- 
quence and direct the activities of her pupils that the forms of expres- 
sion may as naturally as possible become a part of his mentality. 

There must be drill, drill, and repetition, repetition in the classroom. 
The repetition that the hearing child constantly experiences in ac- 
quiring language forms must be practiced as nearly as possible in the 
classroom by deaf children. The forms of expression must be repeated, 
over and over, in spoken and written language, by statements, by com- 
mands and by questions. The larger the variety of application, the 
greater will be the interest on the part of the pupil and the better may 
his attention be held. 

This is the work of the teacher of deaf children, and if it is not a 
special work, requiring special study and the application of special 
methods, then the argument in favor of special schools for the deaf 
falls, and the deaf child should be turned loose among the hearing in 
the public schools. That has been done in a few cases and usually 
proved disastrous to the child. 

The need of special schools and special methods for the instruction 
of the deaf has always been felt and will continue to be felt until 
the end of time. The contention that we should treat deaf children in 
the same way hearing children are treated and make the deaf like unto 
hearing people is all right as far as it goes, but it can not be carried 
out to its logical conclusion. The deaf will always be practically a dis- 
tinct class by reason of their handicap, and their education will al- 
ways be more or less a work of special methods. 

To place a textbook, therefore, in the hands of a deaf child who has 
acquired little or no knowledge of language, spoken or written, and 
expect him to absorb the forms of English expression is futile. It is 
contrary to the psychology of a wise system of pedagogy. To adopt 
such a course would be taking a long step backward toward the early 
days of unsystematic, hit-or-miss teaching in many of the pioneer 
schools for the deaf. Go to the schools for the deaf of to-day where 
the pupils show the readiest and best command of English, and you 
will find this same systematic, intensive instruction in language, this 
same drill in and repetition of forms. 


Mr. James N. Orman, in the [Illinois Advance, March, 
1932, reminds us that the problem of establishing in deaf 
children a taste for reading is not solved merely by sur- 
rounding them with a profusion of books. 


No discussion of the language problem of the deaf apparently can 
be considered complete without a word about the necessity of de- 
veloping in the child a taste for reading. This, of course, amounts to 
a platitude. Usually, the thought in mind is that, if we can surround 
the child with books and persistently encourage him, the trick will be 
done. But on second thought this will prove to be entirely too facile. 
We need not be surprised. How many hearing children have a real 
taste for reading. Many have, but many more don’t. It is a ques- 
tion whether the reading habit with greatly enlarged facilities is more 
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widely diffused than a generation ago. The truth is a child takes to 
books in the same way he takes to other likes and dislikes. His mind is 
curious, his imagination active. Books meet a need. But if the mind 
is otherwise, books will be a superfluity. At the heart of the problem 
of reading is interest. If the child is interested in kites, he will read 
an article in a boy’s magazine about kites. No doubt, youngsters of 
some decades ago who slipped off to the barn loft to read a Dead-Eye 
Dick thriller got something the half-somnambulistic reader of a classic 
on assignment never gets. For it is possible that the first graduated 
to something more worth-while, while it is more than probable the 
later abjured books forever when his education was ‘‘finished.’’ For 
that reason, the pupil’s everyday interests are one of the best ap- 
proaches to the problem. Never mind how callow and ephemeral. A 
newspaper, the sports page not excepted, will do as well as anything. 
In this respect the student is often ahead of the teacher. A taste for 
literature is another matter. Here we are dealing with nuances. Here 
we can do more concentrating on the promising individuals. 


The language problem is dealt with along similar lines 
in a report, by a committee of teachers in the New Jersey 
School, which appeared in the Jersey School News for No- 
vember, 1931. 


The committee on research was given the subject of reading for 
study and asked to endeavor to compare the work done here with that 
done in public schools; to find out if possible some of the reasons why 
our pupils fail to approximate the work done by hearing children, and 
to make any suggestions that might be helpful to our teachers. Visits 
were made to the various schools in Trenton and to some outside. Some 
of the things observed and considered are herein set forth. 

In every public school it was found that children were surrounded 
by printed forms in primary classes whereas our deaf children are 
deluged with script. Could it be that this has affected to some degree 
the reading skill of the deaf? 

Reading has not been considered a paramount question in the lower 
grades and not nearly so much time is given to it in the intermediate 
and upper primary grades as is given in the public schools. Should we 
give more time to reading? Can we do so profitably? 

As the teacher of the deaf observes the normal child in school, she 
realizes how small the vocabulary of the deaf child is in comparison. 
Without vocabulary, reading is laborious. Is it necessary for the deaf 
child to be so limited in this respect? Is it not partly our fault? 
Would it be well to adopt basal readers to be used through the grades 
to build up a more uniform and a larger vocabulary? Would more 
definite outlines closely adhered to help the matter? 

The vocabulary handicap isn’t the only handicap, for there is the 
greater one of limited language. Reading requires a knowledge of the 
language used. Isn’t part of this language difficulty our fault? Does 
everyone with whom the deaf child comes in contact—everyone, from 
dining room girls, housemothers, supervisors on up—use English in all 
conversations and associations with pupils? Do we branch out enough 
in our use of language constructions or do we confine ourselves to 
rather set expressions? Do we need closer supervision of language work 
both inside and outside the classroom? 

While observing work in the public schools we found that much of 
the reading was checked up by oral discussions and responses to teach- 
ers. Can we not get more of this? Would it not increase the interest 
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in reading? Do we require full oral responses to our questions or do 
we accept words, gestures, even signs? How many of us require pupils 
to give back to us orally the thought gleaned from a paragraph read? 
Can we even have oral discussions unless we demand full oral responses 
all along the line? 
This committee wishes to suggest that teachers study more closely 
the work done in public schools and visit the classes there occasionally. 
Also the suggestion is made that more reference books on reading 
be placed in the teachers’ library. 
Respectfully submitted, 
FRANCES K. BELL, Chairman 
ELSIE KENDALL 
Mary CAMPBELL 
ELMIRA BAYLES 


It is always worth while to refer back to the fundamen- 
tals, which in the scurry over immediate details tend to re- 
cede into the background and become obscured. A correc- 
tion for this tendency is to be found in such an editorial 
as appeared in the Utah Eagle, January, 1932, from the pen 
of Superintendent Frank M. Driggs of the Utah School, un- 
der the heading ‘‘ What’s It All About?’ 


We read a great deal in the L.P.F. about the use of signs and 
speech and lip-reading and too little about the use of English. It is 
our opinion, after more than forty years, that the most important sin- 
gle factor toward the solution of all our problems in schools for the 
deaf is the use of the English language. The schools that give to 
their deaf children continuously a good working command of this 
most important study are building upon a solid foundation. Then, 
too, there is only one effective method in the teaching of this all-to- 
be-desired subject and that is its constant use in school, in shop and 
everywhere all the time. 

We have little patience with the teacher, the instructor, or the 
supervisor who contends that there is an easy way to learning, es- 
pecially English. The best way to master our Mother Tongue is by 
using it and using it upon all occasions. True it requires some effort 
upon the part of the pupil, but it is by and through effort that he 
learns. 

A good working knowledge of English is the key that unlocks les- 
sons in all other school subjects and makes for the acquisition of 
knowledge by the learner himself. This thought brings to mind, one 
of the greatest stepping stones in education, ‘‘Effort Educates.’’ 
The student who desires an education must put forth the effort him- 
self or forever remain in darkness. 


Readers of the Deaf Mississippian will do well to note 
carefully the discussions on the editorial page of that paper 
by Miss Patti Palmer, supervising principal in the Missis- 
sippi School. They are always direct and usually bear upon 
a specific classroom question. The following example, taken 
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from the Deaf Mississippian, February, 1932, is an instance 
in point, the problem raised being ‘‘ Accuracy in Language.’ 


How can we arouse in our pupils the ambition to be absolutely cor- 
rect? How can we make them see that whether they write, ‘‘I live in 
the South,’’ beginning ‘‘South’’ with a capital is of importance? 
Every teacher has patience with the perplexing forms our language 
takes, but indifference to the many, many little mistakes that too 
often mar the writing of our pupils tries the patience to the limit. 

Some time ago I went into a class of bright boys and girls who 
had been in school ten and eleven years. They had just finished writ- 
ing a paragraph from a topic sentence. The thought and ianguage on 
the whole in the one I read was good—but there were eight minor 
mistakes. As I pointed them out, the boy immediately corrected each 
one. I said, ‘‘But, why did you make these mistakes when you knew 
better??? 

He replied, ‘‘Oh, they are just little mistakes.’? And his manner 
indicated that they were of no consequence whatever; that he could 
have written the paragraph correctly if he had taken the pains; and 
why worry over such small matters, anyway. This is the attitude that 
I want help in overcoming. 

One of the teachers discussing this same subject said, ‘‘There’s 
James Green! That boy had his attention called at least two hun- 
dred times last year to the fact that the first line of a paragraph 
should be indented, and yet, here in his paper for entrance to col- 
lege, he disregards the rule—he will wonder why he did not pass! ’’ 

A girl writing back from college said, ‘‘Miss ...... , I used to 
think you were just too particular about little things, but, oh my! 
I wish I had given more heed to what you said. Mr. Fusfeld is even 
crankier than you were. The t’s must be crossed and the i’s dotted.’’ 
I was glad to know that one girl, anyway, had learned the importance 
of correctness in little things. 

I feel that we have recently made a step in the right direction. 
Before examinations each teacher in classes above the sixth grade 
was given the following request: In order to emphasize the impor- 
tance of greater care in regard to the seemingly little things in 
writing, I think it is advisable, when grading papers, to take off for 
these so-called minor points according to a set scale. After an an- 
swer has been graded according to whatever standards you are in the 
habit of marking—completeness, clearness, interest, and so on—de- 
duct for these faults. The scale should be written on the slate so that 
the pupils may know that lack of exactness will be taken into ac- 
count. 


Scale: 


The teachers feel that the plan was a stimulus to more careful work. 


Taking the subject of grammar teaching as an example, 
Mr. L. Alva Long of the North Dakota School shows in 
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the Teachers’ Number of the North Dakota Banner, March- 
April, 1932, how a bit of simple analysis will enable the 
teacher to determine difficulties of learning in the first place 
and then to find their solution, 


Some have advanced the argument that the pupils do not have 
enough English work and therefore can not be expected to under- 
stand grammar. But I have had pupils in my classes who had ex- 
ceptionally good command of English, yet who proved to be poor 
students in grammar until their interest in the study was aroused. 
From conversation with different classes I have discovered that some 
of the pupils had received the impression that grammar was one of 
the hardest studies, from pupils of the higher classes who seemed to 
want to awe others with the depth of their studies, or who wanted 
an excuse for their failure to pass. I can attribute most of the failures 
in grammar to lack of concentration and to poor memory. 

Another trouble which seems to bewilder some of the pupils is the 
different names in the different textbooks for a part of a sentence. 
To make this point clear, the noun printer in the sentence, He is a 
printer, is called a predicate nominative, a noun attribute, a predi- 
eate noun, or a noun complement. Again, the noun called the objective 
complement has other names—the factitive object or the predicate 
objective, or it may be said to be a predicate noun after the infinitive 
to be understood. In the sentence, He told me so, the word so should 
be called a pronoun, as it is used in the place of a group of words— 
the use of a word in a sentence determines its part of speech; but 
the pupils, on consulting the Century dictionary, will find that so in 
such construction is called a pronominal adverb, which name we have 
not been able to find in any of the textbooks we have on the teach- 
er’s desk. 

A writer on good English insists that we must call a leg a leg, 
not a limb; a book a book, not an effort, and so on; but what about 
the numerous names for the very same part of a sentence? We do 
not wonder that some of the pupils become disheartened. To remedy 
this trouble, I use only one textbook for the rotating classes, dividing 
it into sections to suit each grade, and using other textbooks for ref- 
erence or for further drill work, and find this a most satisfactory 
plan. 

Often it is the failure on the part of some of the pupils to under- 
stand the functions of the different parts of speech. They need a thor- 
ough drill in determining the parts of speech of words or groups of 
words in sentences, and in naming the parts of sentences. Diagram- 
ming, parenthesizing and Wing’s symbols are a great aid in teaching 
language. One morning I asked a good grammar student to analyze 
a rather difficult sentence, and he admitted that he was stumped. 
Then I diagrammed the sentence, and he said that I had made it 
so clear that he could easily analyze it. 

If the teacher can convince his pupils that they must have the am- 
bition to do well whatever they have to do, whether they like it or 
not, then he will find his path paved with roses minus the thorns. 


On the theory that it is an art, not a science, Mr. James N. 
Orman, in a discussion in the Illinois Advance for Novem- 
ber, 1931, interprets the conditions making for success or 
failure in lip-reading. 
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For many years now the public has been educated to think of lip- 
reading as a substitute for hearing. It is something that can be learned 
in so many lessons. From the fact that many deaf people have be- 
come accomplished lip-readers, it is but an easy jump to the inference 
that all deaf people, with proper training, could do likewise. 

Naturally parents of deaf children look to schools for the deaf to 
give each child this subsitute. When, as often happens, they are dis- 
appointed, they feel that the school is at fault. 

About lip-reading there has been too much loose thinking. For this, 
certain elements in the profession are responsible. Zeal for the cause 
has eaten up their better judgment. The public has lent a ready ear 
to their contentions—because it has wished to believe what they say. 

What is the truth about lip-reading? Lip-reading is an art, not a 
science. Thus a child with a musical ear will go much further in music 
than the one without the talent. In the same way, certain types of 
people make better lip-readers than others. The successful lip-reader 
is usually characterized by greater adaptability. He is more inclined 
to follow the thought of others and is usually a better guesser in 
making out the context of sentences in which there are more or less 
similar lip and tongue positions for several different vowels and con- 
sonants. In psychological language, he is the extrovert type. The in- 
trovert, or self-contained type, usually stands a poorer chance. 

In dealing with all kinds of deaf children compromise is necessary. 
With a recognition of types, the solution would be segregation. But 
this costs money. 

Segregation into schools for different types of deaf children will 
be the work of the future. To-day it is being done only in appear- 
ance. Oral and day-schools have many children who will always be 
unable to profit by this special method. Combined schools have many 
children who could be better trained in oral schools. It is a condition 
of hit and miss. 

The greatest drawback to this scientific segregation will be par- 
ents of deaf children, abetted by well-meaning but misdirected propa- 
ganda. Parents will, of course, want their children to go to the oral 
school. They must be taught to recognize types and realize that the 
greatest good for the child may be done by sending him to the proper 
school. Professional honesty will be of the utmost importance in 
bringing this about. 


How the problem appears to the observant teacher of lip- 
reading is indicated by Miss Katherine Casey, of the North 
Dakota School, in the Teachers’ Number of the North Da- 
kota Banner, March-April, 1932. Miss Casey heads her dis- 
cussion ‘‘The Art of Speech-Reading.’’ 


One of the most delightful parts of my school day is teaching 
speech-reading. In teaching the subtle art of speech-reading we must 
take into consideration two great underlying principles: The study 
of the visible characteristics of speech in producing a single sound; 
and the study of the visible characteristics of the organs of speech 
in passing from one sound to another, or the movement. To the little 
deaf child both of these kinds of study are equally important. Too 
many teachers of the deaf do not recognize the importance of the lat- 
ter. Due to this neglect, conversation, which is the passing from one 
sound to another, is often nothing but confusion to the deaf child. 

The teacher should always select a position that allows the light to 
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fall on his face. The earlier the lip-reader learns to choose a favorable 
position when trying to follow speech the better for him. Too, the 
teacher should change his position frequently, thus training the eye 
to lip-read from different angles. 

The lip-reader must study the attitude and facial expression of the 
speaker to correctly interpret what he says. It is remarkable how 
much one may learn by mere observation of the expressions which con- 
stantly pass over the features of the speaker. 

One of the most important facts in teaching lip-reading is that the 
pupil must not concentrate his thought on the individual word, but 
he must try to get the meaning of the sentence as a whole. A child 
who does insist on getting each word requires more time in lip-read- 
ing and never masters the art as does the lip-reader who gets words 
here and there, and puts them together, letting his mind supply what 
his eye has missed. To become proficient in lip-reading requires pa- 
tience and perseverance. 

The correct teaching in the art of lip-reading is similar to that 
in gymnastics. The gymnast and the lip-reader acquire most of their 
knowledge by observing and imitating the movements of their teach- 
ers and associates. 


Anent the widely discussed controversy—Do pupils fol- 
low the trades learned at school ?—Mr. Byron B. Burnes, in 
the South Dakota Advocate, February, 1932, refers to a 
point that is not always given the weight it should have. 


We hear of the numbers of graduates of our schools who never fol- 
low the trade they learned at school, but the fact is that all of them 
are receiving unlimited benefit from qualities instilled in them as 
part of their vocational training at school. We overlook the fact that 
while teaching a boy a certain trade we are including in that training 
a great variety of things he will find in time more useful than the 
trade itself. We teach him printing, for instance, but at the same time 
we cause him to form habits of punctuality and application and 
obedience to instructions that contribute more to his future success 
than his ability to manipulate a linotype keyboard. When a pupil 
goes into actiun thus equipped he may take up a new line of work 
but who can say that he does not follow the trade he learned at 
school? 


The shifting whims of pupils and parents may prove a 
serious handicap to the vocational policy of the well ordered 
school for the deaf. Such is the conclusion of Mr. P. L. Rich- 
ardson, principal of the industrial department of the Texas 
School, in a statement ‘‘To the Parents,’’ in the Lone Star 
for February, 1932. 


Those in authority in this school have to deal with a major problem 
that we wish to make clear to all parents of children placed here to 
be educated. 

We are giving instruction in eleven trades or vocations, which we 
call divisions of the Industrial Department. To each division a cer- 
tain number of pupils must be allotted so that the classes in each will 
not be too large or too small. For that reason there are some disap- 
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pointments, temporary perhaps, for some pupils or parents who have 
expressed a desire for enrollment in certain divisions. 

We believe that all the trades taught here are best for the deaf and 
that a knowledge of any of them will enable pupils to secure em- 
ployment when they leave school. Parents must bear in mind that if 
a pupil is in a division different from his choice, perhaps temporarily, 
still he is receiving valuable instruction. The rule governing all the 
divisions is to stress particularly a thorough training of the pupils 
in correct industrial habits. Aside from what knowledge a pupil may 
acquire of a trade we consider the training of his habits of greatest 
importance. Many a pupil after leaving school does not follow the 
trade he learned, but if he has been correctly trained otherwise his 
chances for securing and remaining in employment are good. Many 
of our ex-pupils attribute their successes more to the industrial habits 
training their instructors gave them than to the knowledge gained 
of a trade. So your children are not losing anything if they are work- 
ing at any of the trades. 

When we place a pupil in the Industrial Department, we have to 
take many matters into consideration, such as the capability of that 
pupil to learn a certain trade; his preference and whether or not there 
is room for him in that trade. Requests of parents are considered only 
when they present what we believe are sound reasons. Requests that 
we believe are the result of yielding to the whims or insistence of the 
children we disregard. Frequent changes of pupils from one trade 
to another result in his learning very little of any trade. We are re- 
sponsible for the instruction of the pupils and we will not permit any 
request to influence us in doing something contrary to what we be- 
lieve is best for a pupil or that will interfere with the workings of the 
department. 

In many instances when the novelty of a new employment wears 
off, a pupil becomes restless and wants a change. Often he will want 
to change simply to get into a division where a chum works. Experi- 
ence has taught us that often after some pupils have worked at a 
trade two or three sessions and declared they did not like it, while 
we knew it was the best trade they were capable of learning, their in- 
terest would be aroused and they would prove to be the best pupils 
in that division. Consequently we discourage desires for changes until 
we are convinced that the changes are for the best. 

Now, to the point of this article. At the opening of this session 
numerous letters have been received from parents requesting that their 
children be changed, and still they come. We believe that most of 
them were written because the parents yielded to the insistence of 
their restless children, and without thought of the trouble it causes 
us and the setback it gives their children. When a pupil presents a 
written request from a parent he thinks the whole matter is settled. 
When he learns that the change cannot be made he sulks for a month 
or more, to his loss. 

We believe that parents wish to co-operate with us in our work to 
give their children the best possible education and that in the future 
they will stop sending in requests for changes. Should there be a 
particular reason for a change, and if the parent will specify that 
reason, we certainly will consider the request seriously and give the 
pupil a tryout in the new trade, if possible. If a parent was in the 
printing business and requested that his boy be taught linotyping we 
would believe that a very reasonable request. But, if we knew that 
boy would fail as an operator by reason of lack of mental equipment 
or other faults, we certainly would not grant the request, because he 
would be tying up a machine that ought to be in operation by pupils 
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more capable of learning it. Our work is not to advance the interests 
of individuals but to bring about the best results for all the pupils 
combined. 


It will be recalled the keynote of the discussion of the 
Industrial Section of the Winnipeg Meeting of the Conven- 
tion of American Instructors of the Deaf was the necessity 
of getting trades instructors back into active contact with 
outside trade conditions. A thought parallel with this is 
brought out by Mr. Tom L. Anderson, head teacher of the 
industrial department in the Iowa School, in this selection 
from the editorial columns of the June, 1932, number of the 
Vocational Teacher: 


While waiting for the money for placement officers and service, the 
schools might insist that the trades teachers exert themselves a little 
in the direction of scouting out jobs for their pupils. This suggestion 
is not intended as a reflection on teachers, who are engaged to teach. 
But it might be taken at its face value as indicating a way in which 
trades teachers can make themselves more valuable to the schools. 
If the full possibilities of the suggestion were worked out, we might 
find a placement officer superfluous, and, in addition, our trades teach- 
ers more closely in touch with employers in the territory surrounding 
their school which they can well cover. 

Definite rewards, in the form of bonus payments for each pupil 
placed in a job by a trades teacher, might well be figured out, to get 
the men and women started in this direction. It is worth something 
to the state, which is educating a pupil for practical life, to have that 
pupil’s feet placed on the first rung of the ladder before letting him 
out. In many eases, it is worth the difference between success and 
failure of the costly educational process the state began with the little 
child. To assure the success of this educational process, some states 
are providing placement officers, whose duty it is to bridge the gap 
between the diploma and the pay roll. Many states are unable to pro- 
vide such officers. These might well consider the plan we suggest here. 

The benefits of contact with a wide range of acquaintances in com- 
mercial shops must be obvious to the average trades teacher, who 
wishes to keep up with the procession. Frequent visiting around among 
these acquaintances, and the encouragement extended them to visit 
the school shops, to observe the pupils at work, and the manner of 
doing the work, is one of the best methods of practical publicity the 
teacher of trades can devise. It is but a step from this sort of inter- 
mixing with the men among whom the pupils later will apply for 
work, to the scouting of jobs for apt pupils and it is a step which 
should be taken naturally by the teacher himself. It eliminates a really 
unnecessary third party. 

How to start this fraternizing ought to engage the earnest attention 
of every superintendent. Something more than an ‘‘order from the of- 
fice’’ will be needed here. Some definite reward might be hung up, or as 
suggested above, a bonus for every pupil placed in a job where he 
sticks for a reasonable time. Certainly, if it is deemed worth while to 
pay a high salary and expenses to a placement officer, a portion of 
this money might be awarded as bonuses to the men already employed, 
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for the extra work in their own time such a system of placement 
would entail. 

It cannot be denied that the teacher who mingles with the trade 
outside the school and makes friends for his best pupils among em- 
ployers, places them out for temporary jobs upon occasion, and in 
this manner wins for them good jobs after graduation, is worth far 
more to the school than the mechanic whose world is bounded by the 
four walls of his shop. In the last analysis, this is the only kind of 
trades teacher we wish to employ, where the situation in industry to- 
day does not favor the young graduate without resources except 
school training, who strixes out for himself. The criterion for judging 
a trades teacher’s value should be the number of his pupils actively 
engaged in industry, not the number of tabourets exhibited, or the 
number of screens painted in a day. 

Consider the handicap under which a well-paid placement officer 
would be working if sent out to scout jobs and learn methods where 
he must pass his valuable experience and observations on to others 
who do the actual training. Will we always find co-operation here? 
How much better if we could send the teacher out to observe equip- 
ment, methods and general requirements of apprentices. 

Plenty of drawbacks can be found in the plan, naturally. But then, 
diamonds are not found in gravel beds ready to adorn milady’s third 
finger of the left hand. Let’s start this plan by passing the word 
along to the men and women engaged in teaching trades in our schools 
that a placement record is worth even more than college degrees and 
certificates, and that the summer months are an excellent time for 
fraternizing. From this point onward, we can swat the drawbacks as 
they appear. 


Mr. Arthur G. Norris, supervising teacher of the voca- 
tional department of the Missouri School, suggests in a dis- 
cussion on the ‘‘Sidelines of Our Vocational Department,”’ 
appearing in the Missouri Record, January 16, 1932, a some- 
what novel plan for dealing with the problem of shop lan- 
guage teaching. 


Shop language teaching has always been something of a ‘‘poor 
relation,’’ while at the same time its importance has been fully rec- 
ognized. It has been set off to itself because of certain difficulties en- 
countered in its teaching. Chief among these is the task of developing 
a method of teaching or a means of approach which will fully attain 
the end in view and yet not detract too much from the actual business 
of teaching a vocation. A recently initiated scheme of shop language 
teaching now in use here, while very simple, seems to be doing as 
much good as anything we have tried. The scheme of operation is 
briefly this: the shop language teacher and the supervising teacher 
write letters to pupils in which they ask some pertinent questions or 
ask for certain information. The pupil replies to the letter, answering 
the questions or giving the information in a way that calls upon him 
for accurate information, good sentence structure and a knowledge of 
the names and uses of things found in his shop. This method allows 
for individual attention and grading of work. The brightest pupils 
get the hardest letters, the dullest the easiest, and those who rank in 
between, get letters suited to their capacity to handle. This method 
also strengthens a very signal weakness of the deaf pupil—letter writ- 
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ing. Very soon, pupils will be furnished with letter-writing manuals 
in which are given the rules for composing business letters. 

There seems to be no limit to which this idea can be carried—an 
enormous amount of work can be accomplished. Pupils are given an 
individual problem, and eventually these problems will be so graded 
as to comprise a comprehensive language course. 


Two examples of the interchange of letters described by 
Mr. Norris are here given: 


To the pupil: 
School for the Deaf 
Fulton, Missouri 
January 8, 1932 
Mr. John VanHoogstrate 
Missouri School for the Deaf 
Fulton, Missouri 
Dear John: 
Please make me a list of the machines we have in the Tailor Shop. 
Also give the cost of each machine. 
Very truly yours, 
Arthur G. Norris. 


School for the Deaf 
Fulton, Missouri 
January 9, 1932 


His reply: 


Mr. Arthur G. Norris 
Missouri School for the Deaf 
Fulton, Missouri 
Dear Mr. Norris: 
Here is a list of the machines in the Tailor Shop and their value: 


Foot-power-sewing machine. 75.00 
Very truly yours, 
John VanHoogstrate. 


To the pupil: 
School for the Deaf 
Fulton, Missouri 
January 8, 1932 

Mr. Buford Ditzler 

Missouri School for the Deaf 

Fulton, Missouri 

Dear Buford: 

Please estimate for me the cost of the composition on this job. 

I want a thirty-six page book printed, the type form for each page 
being 30x42 ems. How many twelve point ems of composition will 
there be in the thirty-six pages, and what would you charge for set- 
ting it? 

Very truly yours, 
Arthur G. Norris 
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His reply: 
School for the Deaf 
Fulton, Missouri 
January 11, 1932 

Mr. Arthur G. Norris 

Missouri School for the Deaf 

Fulton, Missouri 

My dear Mr. Norris: 

There are 45,360 ems of 12 point in 36 pages. My charge per 
thousand for the composition would be 30 cents per thousand ems. The 
total cost for the composition would be $13.60. 

Yours truly, 
Buford Ditzler 


In the Vocational Section of the Companion for Decem- 
ber 10, 1931, conducted by Mr. P. N. Peterson of the Min- 
nesota School, appears a sermon of more than the usual 
strength on the teaching of shop language. 


Shop language can, and should, be taught normal children at all times 
in connection with manual work, but the language part of the work 
should be kept in the background and given only in small doses. That 
can best be done by writing out instructions on pieces of paper; for 
instruction and orders given by finger spelling are not always fully 
understood and are often soon forgotten. 

Any experienced instructor knows that pupils do not show quite 
so much interest when placed in seats in front of the wall slate to 
study shop language as they do when working with their hands at their 
appointed tasks. It is simply no fun to learn names of things in the 
abstract. You may explain the resemblance and difference between 
drawing paper and sandpaper, and between linseed oil and rubbing 
oil in the most careful way possible without evoking much enthusiasm, 
but do it when the boys use these materials in the course of their regu- 
lar work and notice the difference in the attitude. Then is the psy- 
chological moment to teach their names and uses. 

‘¢A certain amount of fleas is good for a dog,’’ a certain amount of 
shop language is good for a lad and a certain amount of sawdust 
sense is good for a vocational teacher. 


Home economies for boys, according to Miss A. Cuthbert 
of the Winnipeg School, is quite a practical suggestion. She 
expounds her ideas along this line in the Manitoba Echo, 
February, 1932, in the following manner: 


Home Economies deals fundamentally with life problems. Boys as 
well as girls will eat three meals a day as long as they live and will 
probably have a home and family. It seems reasonable, therefore, to 
think that each boy should be taught to select food wisely and to know 
something of the principles of cookery. A knowledge of table setting 
and service will often be useful during boyhood and every man should 
know something of the duties of a host. 


Miss Cuthbert then proceeds to outline an arrangement 
whereby the idea may be put into practice. 
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In an elementary course in Household Science such as we plan to 
teach at the Manitoba School for the Deaf, the following outline will 
be followed: 

1. Names and places of utensils. 

2. Care of equipment—stoves, tables, sinks, ete. 

3. Weights and measurements. 

4. Making of beverages. 

5. Cooking of fruits, cereals and quick breads such as muffins and 
pan cakes. 

6. Table setting and service. 

It is hoped that the course will result in an enlarged vocabulary, 
greater skill in manipulation, development of neatness and exact- 
ness and appreciation of the amount of ability necessary for success- 
ful home management. Those boys who show a special aptitude for the 
work may take specialized training and become chefs or bakers. 


For its bearing on rhythm teaching in schools for the 
deaf, we reproduce here part of a letter, appearing in the 
Deaf-Mutes’ Journal for January 7, 1932, by Wildey Mey- 
ers, a deaf resident of Selma, California. 


Not long ago I was given a questionnaire to fill out. One question 
was: ‘fAre you musical?’’ I am totally deaf and have not heard a 
single sound since I was seven years old, yet I answered that ques- 
tion in the affirmative. 

True, we deaf people have no use for the phonograph, the radio or 
the opera. Nor do we play musical instruments. But we feel most 
noises, and there are many of us who can enjoy, by feel, that artistic 
grouping of sound waves into measured intervals of time and tune, 
which is called music. 

At home, there is daily piano practice. I feel the vibrations along the 
floor and walls of the house, and often I stand still and ‘‘listen,’’ for 
the pleasure of it. Sometimes there is singing and it is difficult to 
describe the delightful sensation afforded by that combination of 
feeling the piano and seeing the singing. I talk and read lips, so I 
am well-educated with the spoken word, in speech and in song. With 
my eyes on the singer’s lips, I ‘‘see’’ the ebb and flow of the voice, 
while my hand feels the corresponding action by the piano. Sometimes I 
join in the singing, but I prefer to sing silently to myself, and abandon 
myself to the delightful sense of harmony and rhythm that comes to 
me through my eyes and hand. Sometimes I do not get the words them- 
selves, but this does not always matter to me. 

My acquaintance with musical instruments is necessarily limited. I 
know best the piano, the organ and the violin, and perhaps I am in- 
fluenced by impressions I received before I lost my hearing. There 
nearly always has been a piano in our home. An aunt had an organ, 
and something must have ‘‘come from the soul of the organ and 
entered into mine,’’ for even now, after some thirty years of silence, 
I still thrill inwardly at the sight or thought of an organ—in mem- 
ory, I hear again the delightful peals of sound that rolled forth from 
my aunt’s old organ. 

My father used to play the violin a great deal when I was a child. 
Many an evening, he and a neighbor would get together and play 
duets, which have left an indelible impression on me. Now I can- 
not but reverently place a finger on a violin that is being played and 
instantly I am transplanted to another world. The whole body thrills 
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as with the sensation you have when you dream of playing—as if hav- 
ing lifted yourself by your own boot-straps! There is the sensation 
of lifting higher and higher into a ‘‘tremulous susceptibility’ ’—the 
notes seem to come so high, sharp and so piercing clear they almost 
hurt, like air too pure for breath! I love the violin! 

Another source of music thrills is a passing parade with band 
music. The combined effect of such of the music instruments as can 
be felt, the boom of the big brass drum looming over all, and the 
rhythm of the marching feet, is such that I want to shout and ery at 
the same time! Dancing figures also appeal to me. 


Few schools for the deaf are in a position to provide a 
full-time librarian and so it sometimes becomes necessary 
for a member of the teaching staff to give part-time service 
to the care of the school library. That this may be made a 
successful practice is shown by this statement from the Mis- 
souri Record for January 30, 1932: 


REPORT OF THE LIBRARIAN 


Total books issued 
Average taken by each 


I am ‘‘ officially’’ in the library on Tuesdays and Thursdays from 
9:00 to 10:25. At those times the intermediate classes come in turn 
to the library and I check books in and out, giving suggestions as 
to suitable books. In between I keep the books in order, relabel those 
that need it, arrange the magazines and papers and continue with 
the card indexing of the library. 

I take each of my own classes down twice a month to get books, using 
the Winnetka Graded Book List and the state library list as guides 
in recommending books. When pupils want a definite book or kind 
of book I assist in finding it; when possible I send them to the card 
index. Frequently in their regular lessons in reading they come across 
a ‘‘lead’’ to another book in the Library. 

Teachers quite often ask me to find or tell where they can find 
books to assist in preparing holiday programs, literary society and 
Christian Endeavor talks, ete. 

Up in my classroom I have about twenty selected books which I 
change occasionally. I recommend these to pupils who wish another 
book before their class turn to go to the library. 

The annual achievement tests are having their effect in encouraging 
more reading because of their emphasis upon general knowledge, 
literature and vocabulary. 

Respectfully submitted, 
GROVER C. FARQUHAR. 


The Deaf Mississippian, May, 1932, gives this descrip- 
tion by Miss Patti Palmer of the picture library begun in 
the Mississippi School, a plan which gives promise of great 
help to the schoolroom work. 


Our picture library is fast becoming a reality. The teachers have 
given generously of their time—selecting, cutting, and mounting pic- 
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tures. Our goodly supply of magazines has helped out wonderfully. 
The boys in the print shop have cut the cards, and those in the cabinet 
shop have made the cabinet. 

Since no one teacher owns all the pictures she needs and since those 
she has are not usually classified, when a picture is wanted, it too 
often means a long search. We hope this collection will do away with 
that inconvenience. 

The pictures are being labelled and filed so that one may open 
the case and at once find the desired picture. The case consists of 
four deep drawers with partitions. A filing card separates the various 
groups of pictures between the partitions. The card stands higher 
than the pictures and the name of the group is printed in the upper 
corner on the right of the first and on the left of the second. The 
index of the groups in that particular drawer is on a card on the 
outside of the drawer. 

The groups are under the following heads. Drawer One: Animals, 
Birds, Trees, Flowers, Fruits, Vegetables and Nuts; Drawer Two: 
Pictures for primary use—Adjectives, Prepositions, Plurals, Color 
and Noun, One, the Other, Have, and Has, One, Another, and the 
Others, Partitives; Drawer Three: Things to Eat, Things in the 
Kitchen, Occupations, Buildings, Rooms and Present Progressives; 
Drawer Four: Pictures for Description, for Stories, Nationalities, 
Biographical, Geographical and Historical Pictures. 


The following description of Christian Endeavor activi- 
ties in the North Carolina School, by Mr. Odie W. Underhill 
in the Deaf Carolinian, February 4, 1932, speaks for an en- 
thusiasm that must surely bring worth-while results. 


It is most gratifying to notice the increasing interest taken by 
pupils in our weekly Sunday night prayer meetings. As they learn 
how to conduct meetings, how to prepare programs and how to dis- 
cuss different topics, they becomes more enthusiastic in the work. 

As the teacher-in-charge sits in the rear watching the proceedings, 
he cannot help but feel richly rewarded for having kept faith in young 
people. How well he remembers the first year when he took charge. 
Most of the members had what we call ‘‘stage fright,’’ and dis- 
couraging was some of our work. Now, the same members lead meet- 
ings in a natural way, are always eager to take part in the activities. 

Such meetings like those of our Christian Endeavor Society offer 
young people the opportunity to get together, to worship in their own 
way, to gain self-confidence, to express their Christian faith and zeal 
as no other organization does. 

Many of our alumni attribute their Christian faith indirectly to 
the benefits derived from our Christian Endeavor Society. Many of our 
former members have developed to larger work in the church as 
leaders of Bible classes for adult deaf in big centers. 

The pupils consider it a great privilege to sit in the old chapel each 
Sunday night, to make talks on the evening topic or to retell the never- 
get-old stories from the Bible. The younger members find great pleas- 
ure in repeating Scripture verses. We get valuable aid in our work 
from the Christian Endeavor World which publishes timely suggestions 
for each meeting. 

Long live our C.E.S.! 


On the theory that every available moment in the deaf 
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child’s day should be made an educational opportunity to 
compensate for the fact that ordinarily he is shut off from 
the continuous contact with the world of sound enjoyed by 
other children, Principal E. A. Stevenson has adopted for 
the California School a program of instruction for school 
activities outside the classroom. The plan is briefly described 
in the California News for October 8, 1931, as part of a re- 
port to the State Department of Education. 


The policy at the California School for the Deaf is to make the deaf 
child’s ‘‘outside the classroom life’’ a time for instruction as well 
as the formal periods in the schoolroom. Proper attention to the im- 
portance of this outside period is to be one of our most vital activi- 
ties. It means much to his full development. At the same time thought 
and proper time will be given to the recreational side of the child’s 
life. 

The housemother and the counsellor will be a combination mother and 
teacher. As has been already stated, the deaf child depends entirely 
upon his classroom teacher and housemother for his general knowl- 
edge and enlightenment. He must learn the use of language to ex- 
press his ‘‘outside’’ contact, needs, and experiences as well as the 
language used in formal work in the classroom. Plans have been made 
whereby periods of ‘‘instruction’’ have been arranged through play 
under the direction of housemothers and counsellors to insure the child 
language comprehension and lip-reading practice. There will be lan- 
guage lessons covering terms and expressions occurring in the daily life 
of the child outside the schoolroom. There will be ‘‘simplified’’ bed- 
time stories for the little ones. 


Recognizing that extra-curricular activities—since they 
assume so large a part in the educational program for deaf 
children—should be placed on a basis of formal organiza- 
tion, Mrs. B. M. Riggs, superintendent of the Arkansas 
School, outlines in the April, 1932, number of the Arkansas 
Optic the plan adopted at that school for the management 
of such activities. 


In most of the large residential schools for the deaf, we find com- 
plex programs of activities outside the classroom. In the Arkansas 
school, these activities are expressed in such groups as: Troop 31, 
Boy Scouts; Troop 6, Girl Scouts; the Harwood club; the Woodward 
club; the newly organized Junior Red Cross unit; the Gardner and 
Riggs Athletic Associations; the Primary Band; the Y.M.C.A. and 
the Y.W.C.A.; to say nothing of the various football, basketball 
and wrestling squads. Assisting in these activities has always been 
optional with the teachers, Frequently they are drawn in by the pupils 
themselves, in some cases, the teachers giving the extra time were re- 
sponsible for organizing the work, in which they later continued to 
give their time. Yet some of the activities require, regularly, hours 
and hours of time. 

In addition to the above type of extra-curricular activity, the 
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teachers in most residential schools are scheduled by the superintendent 
or principal to serve on study-hall duty, shopping duty, on committees 
for Thanksgiving, Easter, Christmas, on committees for parties and 
to meet trains and to take the children to town on various occasions. 
In the Arkansas School, this type of service has been meted out to all 
teachers, with no deduction allowed for the time given to other op- 
tional activities. Beginning with the fall of 1932, a point system will 
be put into effect, taking into consideration all extra-curricular work, 
each teacher serving a minimum of forty to fifty hours, and as many 
additional as he or she sees fit. Services with organizations requiring 
much time will be credited with 25 to 35 points; one week of study- 
hall duty, 8 points; chairmanship of committees, from 3 to 5 points; 
membership on committees, 3 points. 

The direct effect of this extra-curricular point system will be that 
those who are not sponsors or directors of the various student groups 
and clubs will be given more committee and study-hall duty. In order 
to keep the latter from becoming too burdensome, however, each 
teacher will have at least one week of study-hall duty. It also seems 
wise to have each teacher serve on at least one committee. The plan 
meets the approval of those who wish to carry their share of the load. 
In fairness to teachers who had done little outside of the required 
work, let it be remembered that frequently teachers although willing 
to help the children in their various extra-curricular activities, are 
not asked to do so. With a point system, none will have too much 
outside work and all extra-curricular work, required or otherwise, 
will be more equitably divided. 


Representative of the tendency among schools for the deaf 
to promote teacher improvement in service is this plan for 
special study instituted last year at the Maryland School 
and described by Superintendent I. Bjorlee in the Mary- 
land Bulletin for November, 1931. 


Realizing the importance of giving our teachers an opportunity to 
take a course of study during the winter months, special arrange- 
ments were made with Hood, a fully accredited grade-A college lo- 
cated in Frederick, whereby the head of the Psychology Department 
would conduct regular classes at the Maryland School. This course 
was subscribed to by twelve of our teachers who at the end of the 
course will be credited with three semester hours. The cost of the course 
to each teacher is twenty-five dollars for the year. 

In order to facilitate the required reading, two copies each of the 
following books, recommended by Dr. Rebert, professor in charge, 
were purchased by the school and added to the teachers’ library: 
‘¢ Viewpoints in Educational Psychology,’’ Cameron; ‘‘ Psychology for 
Students of Education,’’ Gates; ‘‘Educational Psychology,’’ Pinter; 
‘¢Readings in Educational Psychology,’’ Skinner, Gast and Skinner; 
‘¢Educational Psychology,’’ Starch; and ‘‘ Educational Psychology,’’ 
Trow. In addition to these texts we secured as a loan from Hood 
twenty-five additional reference books. Accordingly, it will be possible 
for our teachers to take this course on exactly the same terms as if they 
were resident students at the college. 


A plea for more of the practical in the school work of 
deaf children and for the development in them of a sense of 
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self-dependence is voiced by Mr. Alex B. Rosen of the South 
Carolina School, in the Palmetto Leaf, February 6, 1932. 


Children should be taught plenty of practical, everyday language, 
and a lot of good common sense, so that they will know how to ex- 
press themselves properly when applying for positions, making pur- 
chases by themselves, communicating with doctors or dentists, buying 
tickets, or making general requests. Without this training what can 
be expected of them? Nothing at all unless fortunately the recipients 
of aid through some friendly and sympathetic person or persons. My 
long association with graduates of schools for the deaf has given 
me the impression that the above is what they so essentially need to 
be taught, but the technic of training must be correct if results are 
to be satisfactory, as many children lack the ability to follow written 
directions. This is partly due to non-realization on the part of the 
teachers of the degree of dependence placed upon them by the chil- 
dren and the small amount of genuinely independent work given the 
children to do. 


In the Jowa Hawkeye for March 1, 1932, Superintendent 
O. L. McIntire describes how the principle of self-govern- 
ment has been applied in part in the Iowa School. 


Student government at the Iowa School has been working out very 
nicely so far. Our boys now realize what a few of them formerly 
questioned, that even when left largely to themselves, it is still neces- 
sary to have a few rules governing their conduct in order to make 
it possible to live together in a group. 

Student government at the Iowa School is limited to the ‘‘ Boys’ 
Third Floor’’ where our older boys are housed. It applies to their 
living quarters only. The group consists largely of high school boys. 
It is only since the school was established on a twelfth-grade basis 
that student government was inaugurated. If Iowa were still on a 
ninth-grade basis, as it was three years ago, there would be no student 
government to-day on our boys’ third floor. Adding three years to the 
course of study has made the plan feasible. The boys have displayed 
sound judgment so far in all situations. 

The student council consists of five members elected by popular vote. 
To be a member of the council a boy must have attained the ninth 
grade or beyond. He must also be in good standing as shown by 
the records in the principal’s office. The council is assisted by a faculty 
advisory board of three members appointed by the superintendent. 

Much credit must be given to the advisory board in the functioning 
of the plan especially in its initial stages. The board not infrequently 
confers with the principal and superintendent in handling certain 
situations; always where the serious infraction of the rules is involved. 
The organization operates under a constitution and by-laws largely of 
its own framing and sanction. The boys have elected level-headed 
leaders for the council, and their ship of state is moving along quite 
smoothly. 


How the plan works is revealed in an article in the same 
number of the Hawkeye by George E. Parks, a pupil of the 
twelfth grade. The following paragraphs give the pupils’ 
point of view. 


= 
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The councilmen make all rules regarding the conduct and duties 
of the student body, keeping in mind the best interests of all con- 
cerned, enforce these rules, see that their decisions are abided by 
and strive to set a good example for the other boys. They perform the 
numerous duties commonly falling to the lot of a supervisor such as 
assigning chores and seeing that the time schedule is followed. 

The councilmen do not lord it over their fellows but try to remain 
in the background as much as possible. As a result, although there 
is little restraint on their actions, most of the boys realize what is 
expected of them and refrain from committing a misdemeanor more for 
the reason that it is wrong of itself than for the reason that they fear 
the hand of the council. Another, and still more important result, is 
that the antagonistic attitude of those in or nearing their twenties 
toward the iron-hand of a supervisor and consequently the school he 
represents, is dropped, and the boys’ thoughts are diverted into other 
and better channels. 

Seldom are the councilmen needed to punish an offender. Usually 
they can tactfully influence the boys to do what is right and avert 
serious trouble. If they are not able to do this the councilmen meet and 
decide upon what is to be done. Often a warning will suffice to prevent 
further offenses. In very rare cases the Council may recommend sus- 
pension or expulsion, but only as a last resort as every attempt possible 
is made to keep a boy in school. If the Faculty Advisory Board finds 
such a recommendation justified, it presents the case to the superin- 
tendent who decides what shall be done. If the Council sees fit to keep 
its silence, the pupil suspended or expelled may not know whether the 
council recommended this action or whether the superintendent acted of 
his own volition. 


Another example of the trend to place greater respon- 
sibility in the hands of pupils is the plan adopted in the 
New Jersey School for the management of the school paper. 
It is explained in this note from the Jersey School News, 
January, 1932. 

The editorship of the Jersey School News has been placed in the 
hands of an Editorial Committee consisting of six students and a 
faculty adviser. A school magazine, like any other school activity, 
should be run primarily in the interest of the pupils, and, as far as 
possible, by the pupils themselves. This is true of all junior high school 
and high school publications, but very seldom of members of our 
L.P.F. We know that several attempts along this line were made by 
other schools for the deaf, but they did not seem to be very successful. 
With this foreknowledge, we are approaching the plan gradually and 
are not making any rash predictions. 

In a ‘‘Message to Parents’’ in the Rochester Advocate, 
December 15, 1931, Miss Irene Westfall, editor, refers to 
the fact that the pupils of the Rochester School prepare for 
the same examinations taken by the children in the ordinary 
public schools, and comments also on the value of this prac- 
tice for deaf children. 
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In the Intermediate and Senior Department there will be Com- 
missioners and Regents examinations the latter part of January and 
each day’s recitations are important in preparation. Although we do 
not feel that examinations are the chief end and aim of our instruc- 
tion and courses of study, we think those given by the New York State 
Department of Education are a good test of work thoroughly done, 
requiring the exercise of intelligence, as well as being a test of factual 
information. And passing the same examinations as those taken by 
their hearing brothers and friends is a heartening experience for our 
deaf children, giving them a gratifying sense of esprit de corps with 
the hearing world. 


By itemizing her activities as summer field agent, Miss 
Marguerite McNaughton, teacher in the Indiana School, in 
her Third Annual Report, which appears in the Silent 
Hoosier, November 27, 1931, again shows why the interest 
of those managing schools for the deaf must extend beyond 
their own confines. 

To the Superintendent and the Board of Trustees of the Indiana 
State School for the Deaf: 

Herewith I submit a brief itemized report of my work as field agent 


for the Indiana State School for the Deaf, from June 21 to Septem- 
ber 8, 1931. 


COUNGICH 58 out of 92 
3. Factory visits and calls in an effort to obtain work 

4. County and city school officials visited............... 52 
5. Nurses, welfare workers, physicians visited.......... 43 
6. Judges, lawyers, ministers and other people of in- 

fluence in their communities visited................ 27 
7. Homes of prospective pupiis visited..... CCP 41 
8. Applications passed on favorably.................. 56 
10. Transfers from public schools... 18 
11. Transfers from other schools for the deaf............ 1 
12. Pupils enrolled from the above: 52 
14. Number accepted who did not enroll.................. 4 
15. Alumni or present pupils visited................06. 60 
WG. Sanday piemes attended... 3 
18. Total number of visits, picnics and interviews........ 246 
20. Letters and cards written... 91 
21. Total expenditure for twelve weeks............ $155.69 


Marguerite McNaughton, Field Agent. 


The report by Miss McNaughton is this time especially 
instructive from the observations she makes regarding deaf 
children whom she finds drifting along in the ordinary pub- 
lie schools. 


a 
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More than the usual number of pupils have been admitted from 
the public school, three of whom had been promoted to high school 
at home. Others had drifted along in the grades, some having made 
more or less progress, others having made little or no advancement. 
They constitute one of the most difficult problems for our school. 
Those who have made fairly good progress before losing their hear- 
ing are poor lip-readers and do not understand finger spelling or signs. 
Those who have been allowed to drift along in the public schools with- 
out advancement are too old and too large to be classified with the 
little beginners. 

The sad thing about it is that parents often are led by teachers 
and report cards to believe that their deaf children are making prog- 
ress in the public school when they are not. It is quite likely that a 
considerable number of such children scattered over the state are 
marking time and their education will be neglected unless they are 
found and brought to this school. 


Superintendent J. C. Harris of the Georgia School, in the 
School Helper for May, 1932, gives a specific illustration of 
the result of having a deaf child pass fruitless years in 
classes with hearing children. 


The writer knows very well that he is not the first to suggest that 
something should be done about deaf children being allowed to waste 
years in public schools, passing from one grade to another, the farce 
deluding both the child and the parent into thinking real progress is 
being made. One child who came to us is a case at which to point. 
Equipped with what seems to be a good mind, intelligible speech, and 
a real ability to read lips, this child reported that she had studied 
algebra when she doesn’t know the combinations of two thoroughly, 
and very little indeed of subtraction, multiplication and division. 
How much would have been saved the child, the parents, all teachers 
concerned, and both schools had this child been placed correctly at 
first! 


A sort of corollary to the views just expressed may be 
found in an admonition to parents by Principal E. A. Stev- 
enson of the California School with regard to the harmful 
practice of deferring the sending of a deaf child to a school 
where his needs are best met. This advice is contained in a 
pithy statement in the California News, October 22, 1931. 


When finally, the parent has begun to think sanely and look the 
condition squarely in the face, the thought of schooling begins to take 
shape and she takes her child to a suitable school for the necessary 
and technical education of her deaf child. The sooner the parent reaches 
such decision, the better will be the chances of proper development 
of the child. The future possibilities and happiness of many perfectly 
normal deaf children have been blasted because of their delayed 
entrance to a suitable school at a suitable age. This is very serious 
and should never be permitted. If any reader of these columns should 
know of a deaf child who is slowly but surely being consigned to the 
unfortunate condition of ‘‘mental derelict,’’ she should do every- 
thing to warn the parent before it is too late. 
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The evidence against permitting deaf children to waste 
precious time by attendance in other than special schools 
for the deaf is strengthened further by this comment from 
Superintendent V. O. Skyberg in the Minnesota School Com- 
panion, April 7, 1932. 


From time to time we receive letters of complaint from parents 
because of the fact that their children, when entering the school 
for the deaf, are not graded as high as they were when in the public 
schools. 

A recent letter on this matter presents an unusual question. The 
parents ask this, ‘‘Is it necessary that our boy should do better in your 
school than in the public school? If he is to be in a lower grade it 
would be better to send him home and put him in the public school 
so that he will graduate sooner.’’ Then the parents were so kind as to 
comment on his progress saying his improvement was so great that 
they were positive he could pass a more advanced grade examination. 
In the first place it is apparent that early graduation and not careful 
and thorough education is the objective that the parents of this 
particular child have in mind. We are glad to answer that we do re- 
quire of our pupils a grade of excellence of performance which is rarely 
found in cases of children with defective hearing in the large crowded 
classrooms of the public schools. The public school system is faced with 
a pupil load which makes necessary an almost certain automatic yearly 
turnover of pupils and permits promotion of many whose standard 
of accomplishment would be rated very low by us. When cases of this 
sort involve the handicap of defective hearing, we feel it is our re- 
sponsibility to take over the training and education of the child 
and raise it to the standard which the child deserves and which un- 
derstanding parents should require. 

The situation is one which we must contend with in the classifica- 
tion of new admissions. Every fall in a few rare instances some of these 
pupils can be advanced in grade but for the great majority we find 
a drop of one or two grades is indicated. In one extreme instance 
last fall a ‘‘graduate’’ of the Minneapolis school system was able 
to qualify for the fourth grade. The parent of this particular boy 
realized that graduation had not meant adequate training and in- 
struction and therefore asked for our assistance. 


Replying to criticism directed at organizations for the 
hard of hearing for seeking community aid, Miss Helen 
Northrop, principal in the Washington School, brings out in 
the Washingtonian, October, 1931, a distinction that is not 
always readily granted, namely that the problem of the hard 
of hearing and of those who have lost hearing in adult life 
is quite different from that of those who are deaf from 
childhood, a difference that imposes an entirely separate 
method of consideration. As Miss Northrop is one who ean 
see both sides with equal warmth, her statement here re- 
produced should help to quiet a controversy arising largely 
from misunderstanding. 
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As a person who enjoys a conversation in signs and who equally 
well enjoys one in speech; as one who is a Gallaudet College alumna 
and also a member of the League of the Hard of Hearing, I may be 
permitted keen interest in the various points of view of the deaf as 
expressed in our school papers in regard to the League of the Hard 
of Hearing. One of these editorials, if I am not mistaken, was re- 
printed in our own school paper, the Washingtonian, just before the 
close of school in June, and it seems to me at this time that it might 
not be amiss to present my view on this subject. 

By the term, the deaf, I think most of us are agreed, we mean in 
a general sense, those men and women who have attended our state 
residential schools and our public day-schools during their youth. 
As adults they are bound together for mutual profit and pleasure into 
a number of organizations, such as the National Fraternal Society 
of the Deaf, the National Association of the Deaf, the Gallaudet Col- 
lege Alumni Association and numerous other social and religious 
groups. In practically all of these organizations signs and finger spell- 
ing are used as the means of communication. 

It is well known that these deaf men and women are independent, 
self respecting and self supporting, taking great pride in their social 
status. Their ability to look after their own affairs and to help their 
weaker brothers is the answer to the question, ‘‘ Does education of the 
deaf pay?’’ There is no doubt in anyone’s mind but that it does 
pay. The state and federal governments and the public schools sys- 
tems have spent vast sums of money on the education of the deaf and 
people everywhere believe whole-heartedly that this money has been 
a wise investment in citizenship. 

The League of the Hard of Hearing is an organization serving 
a group of people, and a very large group of people, most of whom 
have lost their hearing in greater or less degree in adult life. A few 
former pupils of residential and day-schools who are interested in lip- 
reading are members, but they are a small part of the total member- 
ship. Most of these persons have a problem of readjustment thrust 
upon them after their habits of life are formed. It is logical and 
psychologically correct for them to attempt rehabilitation most in line 
with their former habits of living. Because of immediate and impera- 
tive need of readjustments to carry on trades and professions already 
learned, lip-reading is for most of these persons the quickest and 
most satisfactory means of return to the normal life they have pre- 
viously known. 

Time is an element of importance in this work of rehabilitation. To 
reach quickly and adequately the thousands of adult hard of hearing 
and deafened who have been plunged so suddenly into mental misery 
and often into physical want, there must be adequate machinery. There 
must be field workers, teachers of lip-reading and social workers. 
The need for funds for these purposes is very great and to the writer, 
the use of Community Chest aid seems not at all inappropriate. 

There are, it is true, earnest, unselfish, self-supporting members who 
are giving to the utmost to the cause, but on account of the nature 
of the cause itself, outside help is a necessity. 

The problem of the deaf, as I view it, is a problem of the educa- 
tion of young people for which outside help is being given generously. 
While prevention of deafness and lip-reading for hard-of-hearing 
children are causes which are sponsored by the League of the Hard 
of Hearing, its heaviest load, as I have observed it in the Portland 
League, is to bring renewed courage, hope and determination to a very 
large group of adult victims of catastrophe. 
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A mother with four children, the oldest ten years of age, loses 
her hearing totally. She becomes despondent, is plunged into melan- 
cholia. The home is entirely disrupted. The League hears of her plight. 
She takes up lip-reading, becomes proficient under the excellent in- 
struction provided by the League and with the least possible loss of 
effort becomes a happy useful member of the community to which 
she formerly belonged. 

It does so happen, I am quite ready to admit, that there are now 
and then in this organization of the League of the Hard of Hearing 
some who might find greater happiness in the organizations of the deaf. 
If so, they will eventually find their way into these groups, but the 
point I wish to make is, that both groups have work to do, vital, essen- 
tial work, reaching for the most part into different fields. Both groups 
have a right to a place in the sun. Each should strive within its own 
sphere for the ultimate happiness of its members without attempts to 
hinder or interfere with the other. 


The educational aspect of the problem of the hard-of- 
hearing child is the subject of a discussion by Superin- 
tendent J. W. Blattner in the Deaf Oklahoman, May 11, 
1932. 


Schools for the deaf are constantly confronted with the problem of 
what policy to pursue with reference to children who are hard of hear- 
ing, just on the border lines between those properly designated as deaf 
and the clearly hearing of our rising generation. There is no question 
as to where those children belong who have sufficient hearing readily 
to take in instruction through the ear. Unmistakably they should be sent 
to schools for the hearing. But what of these border-line children? 
They do not fit in where methods adapted to hearing children are 
pursued. They do not get everything that the teacher says or that is 
going on in the classroom; indeed, they lose much, are slow in ad- 
vancing and are placed among the dull, when often they are children of 
good mentality naturally. Publie school teachers do not have the time, 
the facilities or the knowledge of methods required in teaching these 
partially deaf children, they do not regard them as their problem and 
the pupils are allowed to drift along or are wholly neglected. 

Where do these border-line children belong? They should be sent to 
special schools—schools for the deaf—where the methods can be 
adapted to their condition. But even there they are in a class by them- 
selves. They do not exactly fit in with those who are deaf. They ap- 
parently should travel faster, as they have the language foundation 
already fairly well laid and they have accumulated a fund of knowl- 
edge through the ear that a totally deaf child largely lacks and that 
must be acquired on the part of the latter by slower processes. More- 
over, as these border-line children, if possessed of good mentality, can 
travel much faster than the deaf in the regular classes, they have a lot 
of leisure time and are often a disturbing element in the classroom. 

They are a problem with which our schools have to deal. How shall 
we solve the problem? Or is it even capable of complete solution? The 
best solution is to place these partially deaf children in special classes 
through a large part of their scholastic period and teach them through 
the ear by means of mechanical aids to the hearing. But this is an 
expensive procedure. These mechanical aids, if effective in their opera- 
tion, cost money, and many of our schools in these distressful times 
have not the means to purchase these expensive instruments. Besides, 
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the division of the partially deaf pupils into grades will result in 
smaller classes and require the employment of more teachers, those 
not only qualified to give the proper instruction in the various branches 
of the course but also conversant with the manipulation of the instru- 
ment so that a proper stream of sound may flow into the ear of the 
pupil, sufficient to enable the latter to understand the spoken language 
but not so strong as to be injurious to the already impaired hearing. 

The members of the class are possessed of various degrees of hear- 
ing, and the degree of hearing that each one has must be determined by 
a delicate instrument, like the audiometer, that is exact in registering 
results. The machine that is employed in speaking to a class must be 
so adjusted in its entirety that sound streams of different intensity 
may be carried to the ears of each pupil. That requires careful study ; 
it is the work of one who has a good knowledge of acoustics and the 
physiology of the human ear. The services of throughly qualified teach- 
ers in this line of work are worth money, and not all schools for the 
deaf have it to spare these days. 


Superintendent H. J. Menzemer of the Kansas School 
made this announcement in the Kansas Star, December, 
1931, relative to the omission of the Christmas vacation last 
year: 


We have decided to omit any extended Christmas vacation. Times 
are very hard and many of our pupils will not be able to go home if 
they are to finish out their year’s work. The result would be that prob- 
ably half of our population would be held here with nothing to do but 
think how hard life was treating them. The vacation will simply be 
added to the summer recess—a time when the larger boys and girls 
will be much more useful at home. In this way, also, we hope to avoid 
contagion which is always more or less prevalent in mid-winter. 


The case for and against the Christmas holiday as part 
of the school calendar is clearly presented by Superin- 
tendent H. M. McManaway of the Virginia School in this 
item from the Virginia Guide, January, 1982. 


The value of the Christmas holiday in the life of the school is a 
debatable question. Arguments in favor include: The value of a break 
in routine for pupils and teachers; the pleasures from home contacts; 
the renewal of home ties, which otherwise over a ten-year period of 
school life, might become so weakened that resumption of home life 
after graduation would be difficult or impossible. 

On the other hand direct losses to the school result in several direc- 
tions: Teachers and employees are paid for a full month of work; 
some pupils are unable to go home and must be cared for (this year 
seventy-seven children remained in school for the full holiday of two 
weeks, requiring food and lodging, supervision, ete.) ; though all chil- 
dren were well when school closed, and no child was in the infirmary 
during the whole two weeks, the infirmary is now full and a number 
of children were retained at home on account of sickness, thus oc- 
casioning considerable losses in school progress and instructional costs; 
frequently contagious or infectious diseases are started in the school 
which have to be combatted for weeks, and the costs of illness are 
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hard to compute; the amount of extra effort involved by school offi- 
cials and parents is quite considerable. 

It is a serious question whether in times of economic stress, the 
Christmas holiday can be successfully defended as either necessary or 
desirable. 


An item by Superintendent Bjorlee of the Maryland 
School, in the Maryland Bulletin, November, 1931, indicates 
how prompt action prevented an unjust discrimination 
against deaf teachers. 


Some time ago we received the following communication from the 
State Teachers’ Retirement System in response to a request for appli- 
cation made in the name of Arthur Winebrenner, recently appointed 
instructor of shoe repair work: 

“‘The Medical Board of the State Teachers’ Retirement System 
has not approved of your application, because our physician reports 
that you are absolutely deaf. This is so incapaciting that we are sure 
you are not eligible to become a member.’’ 

We communicated immediately with the Executive Secretary of the 
Retirement System and learned that no question had been raised on 
this score covering deaf teachers under employment as they were mem- 
bers of the staff prior to the inauguration of the retirement system. 
The reason for the enforcement of the regulation was found to lay in 
the fact that within recent months a teacher in the public school system 
had applied for disability benefit on the ground that she was becoming 
too deaf to perform her duties in a satisfactory manner. 

We immediately took the matter up with the Board of Trustees of 
the Teachers’ Retirement System pointing out the injustice of such 
a regulation and calling attention to its probable effect upon other 
forms of liability insurance. The outcome of the whole matter was that 
teachers will not be barred from securing positions at the Maryland 
School on the grounds of deafness; a clause being inserted to the effect 
that ‘‘Such teachers will at no time be eligible to be considered for 
disability retirement, except for causes other than deafness. ’’ 

The serious nature of such a regulation is apparent for the reason 
that all teachers in the state must from now on become members of the 
retirement system. 


According to Mr. Odie W. Underhill of the North Caro- 
lina School in the Deaf Carolinian, October 8, 1931, the 
real handicap of the deaf is the great wall of ignorance 
and misinformation set up by the general public in regard 
to the deaf, and it should be the concern of educators of the 
deaf to help overcome this handicap. 

Deafness itself is not a serious handicap in way of making an inde- 
pendent living, providing, of course, that the deaf person receive the 
right kind of training in school; it is rather the lack of knowledge on 
the part of the great public about the deaf, their capabilities, their 
qualifications for good citizenship that is the cause of all the trouble 


and hardship most deaf people are experiencing. It would be surprising 
even to those engaged in training deaf children for life work to know 
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how small a fraction of the public know anything about the deaf. A 
great many have never seen a deaf person, and still a greater number 
do not even know that there are schools especially for them that are 
doing practically the same work as the public schools are. It would be 
interesting to note the many experiences of deaf people when they 
come in contact with persons who never met one before. Not long ago 
at Duke University Hospital a specialist was at a loss what to do when 
a deaf man came to him for physical examination. Aboard the train 
bringing deaf children back to school many foolish questions were 
asked about them that showed utter ignorance. One time a warrant 
was served on a deaf automobile driver for no other reason than that 
he could not hear. Several insurance companies regard deafness too 
great a risk to write insurance, and if one writes any, it charges a 
higher rate. Compensation laws have kept a great many out of work. 

All of this goes to show that the great public needs to be educated 
if the handicap is to be relieved to any appreciable extent. It means a 
tremendous task but it is what should be done. Schools for the deaf, 
organizations devoted to interests of the deaf, friends who know the 
deaf, could be of great help if they exert a portion of their energies 
in that direction. All our efforts to prepare children in school for life 
would be of little avail as long as the public looks upon us as handi- 
capped. Here are some good and seemingly effective means of reaching 
the unreachable public: (1) Making demonstrations of our work be- 
fore influential organizations such as the Rotary, the Kiwanis and 
Civic Clubs in different cities; (2) Bringing deaf pupils in contact 
with hearing pupils of their age through athletics; (3) Carrying on 
general publicity work through the press; (4) Arranging to have par- 
ties from public schools visit our schools; (5) Making speeches before 
student bodies in Normal colleges and before all kinds of conventions 
of the hearing. There may be other ways but the question is when will 
they start to do it? Here at the North Carolina School we have been 
trying to do our part along these lines. Our Superintendent always 
seizes an opportunity to speak at conventions and normal colleges. In 
California Mr. Stevenson is doing some effective work; he has a field 
worker—a well-qualified hearing man who knows the deaf and has the 
ability of convincing others of the deaf person’s equal chance—on the 
job all the time. Any sum of money spent in this kind of work would 
bring many times its worth in greater prosperity and happiness for a 
class of people who have long suffered from no true handicap except 
the handicap of not being known. 

Let’s do all we can to educate the public about the deaf! 


Superintendent J. W. Blattner, commenting in the Deaf 
Oklahoman, February 22, 1932, on the subject of demon- 
strations and entertainments by deaf pupils before civic or- 
ganizations and at parent-teacher meetings, feels that such 
activities have an appeal that may redound greatly to the 
benefit of the school. He says, in part, 


The value of these public entertainments in the mental development 
of the participants, in the increase of their poise, ease and self-posses- 
sion before strangers and in the education afforded the pupil body and 
the interest in the school aroused among the people of a community is 
well-nigh incalculable. It is well worth the time and effort put forth in 
preparing these programs. 
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Our school has latterly put on a number of such entertainments, not 
only at home, but before Rotary clubs and parent-teacher meetings in 
other places. They have always proved an eye opener and produced a 
profound impression. They have been educative in that they have shown 
the capabilities of the deaf, changed people’s conceptions of what can 
be accomplished with and by them, and convinced such folks that a 
‘*deaf and dumb asylum’’ is a school and not a custodial institution. 

Our schools should give more of these demonstrative performances. 
They will gain influential friends for the cause of educating and ad- 
vaneing the interests of the deaf, bring deaf children into school who 
otherwise would perhaps have been neglected and result in loosening 
the purse-strings of the dispensing power quite a lot more. Actual 
demonstration of what the deaf can do, either in classroom and shops 
or by public entertainments, is worth exceedingly more than any long- 
range reports to governmental authorities or earnest, inspired speeches 
before legislative appropriations committees, valuable as the latter may 
be. We suggest that those of our friends who have done little along 
the line of such appeals to the public try their efficacy. In certain 
quarters they are not observed as much as formerly. We here propose 
to continue them within reasonable limits. 


A fuller presentation of the need for advertising the 
school and the benefits derived from meeting this need is 
made by Superintendent H. E. Day in the Missouri Record, 
February 13, 1932. 


As far back as October 8, we read an excellent article in the Deaf 
Carolinian, on ‘‘The Deaf Man’s Real Handicap.’’ The writer speaks 
of several instances which prove conclusively that even educated people 
often know nothing of the deaf, and that even these people fail to 
realize that the deaf are normal in every way, except that they are deaf. 
We heartily agree with the suggestions made by the writer of the 
articie as to ‘‘seemingly effective means of reaching the unreachable 

ublie.?? 

For six years we have been working along the lines spoken of by the 
writer. We have presented the work of the school to the public when- 
ever an opportunity arose, and in every instance we have felt repaid 
for the effort made. All phases of the work of the school were presented 
before the last General Assembly of the state, although it took ninety 
children, their teachers and a truck load of equipment, to do it. A sim- 
ilar demonstration was given before the district Rotary Convention 
last spring. At the state and county fairs we have had exhibits of the 
work of the school under the supervision of our Field Agent. We have 
had demonstrations before Men and Women’s clubs of all kinds. Uni- 
versity and high school classes are frequent visitors. Our children take 
part in any parade in Fulton and are on all the programs of community 
work. For the last few years our pageants have attracted hundreds of 
visitors. We have a committee composed of teachers from the academic, 
the vocational, and the health departments, which arranges a program 
showing a cross-section of the work of the school. Whenever visitors 
come or we are called upon to demonstrate our work, our program is 
ready. Our demonstration varies from year to year. One of our super- 
vising teachers acts as Field Agent for six weeks of the summer vaca- 
tion, and he has interested in the work of the school not only the parents 
of deaf children, but other people in all parts of the state. 

The school is reaping the results of this publicity in a most gratifying 
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way. Our appropriations from the legislature are as generous as the 
funds of the state allow; the Rotary Clubs have manifested their inter- 
est in tangible ways. People from all parts of the state are beginning 
to write of deaf children who have not been reported to us. Parents of 
deaf children who have long refused to send them to school, have sent 
them here since talking with our Field Agent. Teachers of hearing 
children who have visited the school realize that the child who lags be- 
hind in his studies may be deaf, and each year we are getting more and 
more hard-of-hearing children from the public schools. 

We make no claim that we are doing more than other schools along 
this line, or that we are having more publicity; we merely wish to say 
that what we have done backs up the statement of the writer of the ar- 
ticle in the Deaf Carolinian and we agree with him in thinking that 
one of the biggest jobs before us is that of informing the public about 
what the schools can do for one who is deaf. 


An editorial in the California News, May 14, 1932, by 
Mr. Winfield S. Runde of the California School refers to an 
instance in which the school paper is made a point of closer 
contact between the school and homes of the pupils. 


The March-April number of the North Dakota Banner is a ‘‘ Teach- 
ers’ Issue.’’ In it, addressing the parents, Superintendent Burton W. 
Driggs says: ‘‘ Because you cannot all make us personal visits we are 
happy to again bring our school to you through the medium of the 
teachers’ issue of the North Dakota Banner.’’ 

Each teacher has an article and his or her halftone accompanying. 
These articles discuss some phase of the work in which he or she is 
particularly interested. They give an insight into the work of the school 
and the personalities of the children’s leaders. The idea is commenda- 
ble and is not only a just recognition of the faithful teachers, but 
above all, it brings into the remote home of every deaf pupil assurance 
that the best interests of the loved one, so far away from parental care 
and influence, are being carefully considered and proper methods of in- 
struction employed to encourage moral, mental and physical growth. 


Principal E. A. Stevenson of the California School pro- 
poses a new name for a place in our thought—the Humane 
Method—as explained in this excerpt from remarks in the 
California News, December, 1931. 


Courses of study, content, terminology, grading, better teachers and 
stronger leaders are all very necessary, but even then the problem can- 
not be solved until we face the task with an open and thinking mind, 
void of all past unfavorable tradition and extreme theories of no peda- 
gogical value. Be truthful and honest with the public, the parent, and 
ourselves, and do not utter half truths which can be interpreted as seen 
fit to suit the occasion, and last but most important of all, adopt sane 
and pedagogically sound methods of approach to the average deaf 
child’s mind for enlightenment and adjustment. Without the use of 
the proper and suitable pedagogical approach, all else is useless plan- 
ning and utter waste of effort. There is a way and every right think- 
ing leader and educator of the deaf knows the way if he would only 
strike out and follow it. If some of our respected thinkers and leaders 
would suggest the means of solving our problem without being ham- 
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pered by ‘‘tradition’’ and biased opinions and each would endorse the 
‘‘set-up,’’ I am confident that the profession would quickly follow and 
there would be a new era of advancement and educational achieve- 
ment in the field for the deaf. However, the younger and less respected 
educators in the work can write, preach, and advocate certain lines of 
thought but very little weight is felt and their efforts fall by the way- 
side. 

Now is an opportune time to initiate such departure from the narrow 
and limited past. Surely with an honest and frank interpretation of 
their actual experiences in the work with the deaf, some of our older 
and more experienced leaders could not but state that the early com- 
mand and use of language is the crux to our problem and that all meth- 
ods inductive to and insuring the securing of this educational tool 
should be used and advocated. 

Personally, the solution as it appears to me is the Rochester Method 
plus a regular system of education of outside activities wherein house- 
mothers and counselors fill the réle of teachers as well as caretakers 
plus the proper use of signs in the proper cottages and dining rooms, 
in the literary meetings of the students, and in the chapel at the proper 
time in the educational and spiritual development of the deaf child. 
Let us call it the Humane Method of education or whatever you wish 
and give it a trial for a period of fifteen years and study the results. 
Here is a wonderful opportunity for the older men in the profession to 
contribute something of a constructive and far-reaching nature in the 
future field of work with the deaf. Coming from the pen and minds of 
the leaders, such would bear weight and impetus. Here is a challenge 
and an opportunity of being a Moses. There are many of us, younger 
men, who are ready to follow and carry on. 

Away with propaganda and weak foundations, away with efforts of 
always placating the public and the misinformed parent. Think in terms 
of the deaf child and his future life and initiate a movement for saner 
and more practical methods of enlightenment and adjustment. Give 
the deaf child his speech development and his lip-reading ability ac- 
cording to his possibilities, teach him to be able to have a usable and 
understandable comprehension and expression of language, broaden his 
thinking, build up his spiritual side, and make his future adjustment 
a real and worth-while understanding. The Humane Method, judicious- 
ly and sanely used, will help solve the intricate problem. What are you 
going to do about it? 


Commenting editorially in the Deaf Oklahoman, Decem- 
ber 18, 1931, on the President’s Address of Dr. E. A. 
Gruver at the Winnipeg Meeting in June, 1931, of the Con- 
vention of American Instructors of the Deaf, Superin- 
tendent J. W. Blattner presents the matured judgment of 
one who has given a lifetime of study to every feature of 
work with the deaf. 

Dr. Gruver is superintendent of one of the foremost and largest 
schools for the deaf in the country, the Pennsylvania Institution in 
Philadelphia. He was trained in oral schools and breathed the at- 
mosphere of oralism. The school in New York City of which he was at 
one time superintendent is an oral school and the one over which he 


presides at present, where he received his training and started in his 
career as a teacher, is also an oral school. But he has had charge of two 
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other schools that are classed as combined-system schools, and he has 
from observation and long experience come to the above conclusions. 
He says very pointedly: ‘‘ Methods do not make the school. Most of our 
methods have proper places in some of our schools, but no single method 
has yet proved to be a panacea.’’ Coming from the head of one of the 
great oral schools of the country this is a very frank concession and is 
a token of the fact, apparent to all, that the day of extreme views is 
rapidly passing and divergent opinions as to what is the proper method 
to pursue under certain conditions are being harmonized more and 
more. Demonstration has proved that the early contenders for manual 
methods were far adrift, and experience has demonstrated that the ad- 
vocates of exclusive oral methods had failed, in their laudable zeal, to 
take proper cognizance of human limitations. The contending factions 
of a quarter century ago are getting closer together and becoming more 
and more inclined to work on common ground; the heated arguments 
and bitter epithets hurled by one at the other are little heard these 
days. There is tolerance and more reason displayed by both sides in 
their discussions of this once belabored question. The ‘‘war of meth- 
ods’’ is drawing to a close. 

These facts have been accepted through intelligent application of 
pedagogical principles and earnest efforts on the part of devoted 
teachers. More deaf children—many more—are capable of learning 
speech and lip-reading than was believed possible when the turbulent 
war of methods first took the center of our professional stage; on the 
other hand, by no means all deaf children have the mental make-up, 
the ability, the indefinable knack at catching individual words from 
the lips and filling in to grasp the meaning necessary in successfully 
learning speech-reading, nor the proper co-ordination of mind and 
muscular centers (the speech faculty) to acquire fairly intelligible 
and pleasing enunciation. The latter group are by the cold, cruel dic- 
tates of nature largely speech failures. Though its limits are some- 
what elastic according to the earnest application of the pupil and the 
capable, intelligent efforts put forth by the teacher, this group will 
remain of considerable size. However well equipped the teacher may be 
and however earnestly she may labor, there are always human limita- 
tions, as indicated above, that can not be overcome, and there will al- 
ways be speech failures in our schools for the deaf. 

It is the duty of every teacher and every school to try earnestly to 
raise the efficiency of the educational processes to the highest standard 
that conditions will permit. When the teachers are of the required 
quality indicated by Dr. Gruver and the school has adequate means 
and is fortunately situated as to both spirit and drive, education of 
a high order, whether by oral or manual methods, will follow. Deaf 
children will develop into manhood and womanhood well prepared for 
the duties of life. Is this not, after all is said, the real purpose of edu- 
cation? 


SCHOOL ITEMS 


American School at Hartford.—Mr. J. W. Bouchard has 
been relieved of the duties of physical director of boys and 
puts in all of his time as director of visual education. 

Mr. Walter Rockwell has been appointed physical diree- 
tor of boys. Miss Ruth Fish has been appointed librarian and 
assistant director of visual education. 

Beverly School._—Miss Elizabeth Daniel, former principal 
in the West Virginia School, has been appointed assistant 
principal. 

Central New York School.—Miss Elma Strong, a member 
of the 1932 Normal Class of the Clarke School, was ap- 
pointed a teacher in the primary department to fill the 
vacancy caused by the resignation of Miss Martha Lange, 
who resigned in June to be married. Considerable repair 
work was done at the school during the summer, chief among 
which was the installation of a Kelvinator refrigeration sys- 
tem to take the place of the old ice cooler, also electric water 
pumps in the dormitories to complete the new heating sys- 
tem. A large portion of the walls of the dormitories were 
resurfaced and painted. 

Clarke School—Miss June Yale, a teacher during the 
past two years in the Middle School, resigned at the end of 
the year in order to enter Smith College. Her place is be- 
ing filled by Miss Christine Fleming, formerly of the Oregon 
School. 

The resignations of Miss Helen Hulick and Miss Page 
Trent of the Lower School were accepted at the close of 
the year, and their places are being filled by Miss Olive 
Jones, formerly of the Rhode Island School, and Miss Mabel 
Miller of the North Carolina School. 

Miss Mary A. Wagner has become a member of the fac- 
ulty. Miss Wagner’s experience in the Smith College Nurs- 
ery School and her research work in the University of Iowa 
fit her to assist in the intelligent application of nursery 
school techniques. 

During the summer work progressed on two Practical 
Arts buildings, one for the use of the boys, the other for 
the girls. The boys’ building is completed. The first floor 
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is occupied by the wood-working department. On the second 
floor are the drafting room, printing department and a 
sloyd room. The building for the use of the girls will be 
completed about the middle of the year. 

Detroit Day-School; Eastern Unit—This department of 
the Detroit Day-School was set up because of transportation 
problems. It has all the lower-grade pupils from the east 
side of the city. When pupils reach the fifth grade, they are 
transferred back to the main branch, the West Side School, 
which comprises all grades through the eighth. 

The city provides free transportation for most of the 
pupils. About 80 per cent reach school by bus. Others walk 
or arrive by street car. 

Le Couteulx St. Mary’s Institution Sister Rose Ger- 
trude, assistant principal, and Sister Maura, primary su- 
pervisor, sailed for Europe on September 23. They will 
spend some time at the National Institute in Paris and will 
make an extensive study of the Belgian Method in the Royal 
Institute in Brussels. 

Los Angeles Day-School_—Miss Hermine M. Haupt has 
resigned her position as teacher and is at present at the 
home of her friend, Dr. Isabelle Biddle of Glendale, Cali- 
fornia. Miss Haupt has given many valuable years to the 
teaching of deaf children and her many friends among teach- 
ers and children hope that the future years will be filled 
to the utmost with the happiness she so richly deserves. 

Michigan School.—The enrollment has been steadily in- 
ereasing at this school in the last few years, so that at the 
present time it will reach the 500 mark this fall. A request 
will go to the legislature, which meets this winter, for a new 
dormitory building for the oldest girls and for the remod- 
elling and adding of rooms to Brown Hall, which is the 
school building, made necessary by this additional enroll- 
ment. Additional teachers have been taken on this last year 
and a request to the legislature will be for an increase in 
the teaching force both in the manual and oral departments. 

Additions were made to the shop equipment this summer 
by the building of a forge and furnace room and a finish- 
ing room for the wood-shop department. A new motor- 
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driven ‘‘Oliver’’ eight-foot lathe was added to the machine 
shop equipment and a motor-driven forge for the new forge 
room. Purchase orders have been issued for a heat treating 
furnace for metals, by which the processes of case-harden- 
ing, tempering and annealing will be done. The courses of 
study in all of the shop work have been revised the past sum- 
mer making them comparable to the courses in any good 
trade school of the country. 

A plan for better shop language and better shop arith- 
metic has been worked out and put in operation, by which 
the vocabulary, which would be made up of the names of 
materials and tools and projects and problems used in the 
various shop courses, are made out and explained by the 
shop teachers. Copies of this vocabulary and the problems 
are then placed in the hands of the teachers of English and 
arithmetic in the several grades where these shop pupils are 
located and then the material worked out in these classes 
in arithmetic and English is sent back to the shop teachers 
for correction. This plan gives a pupil use of the shop lan- 
guage and language worked out in a shop in the daily class 
work of composition and arithmetic. 

Minnesota School_—Mr. Leonard M. Elstad, principal of 
the Wright Oral School, was appointed superintendent to 
succeed Mr. Victor O. Skyberg who has assumed the super- 
intendency of the New York Institution. — 

The teaching staff otherwise remains very much the same 
as it was last year. Three teachers retired, Mrs. Ralph W. 
Farrar and Mrs. John T. Boatwright to devote themselves 
to home making, and Miss Angela Stalwick to be married. 
These vacancies were filled by the appointment of Miss Idah 
Kathryn Arrasmith from the Illinois School, Miss Doris 
Nesset, a graduate of St. Olaf College, and Mrs. Carl F. 
Smith from the Mississippi School. To provide extra teachers 
for the increased number of pupils, the following appoint- 
ments were made: Mr. Carl F. Smith from the Mississippi 
School, and Mr. Lewis Backstrom, a graduate of the Normal 
Department of Gallaudet College. 

The introduction of a program of regular physical edu- 
eation following the completion of the gymnasium made 
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necessary the appointment of an instructor for the girls. 
Miss Louisa Givogre from Montana was appointed. Mr. 
Boatwright and Mr. Heimdahl will give physical training 
to the boys. 

A fine new gymnasium was dedicated in May. This fills a 
long desired need. Physical education can now be given its 
rightful place in the school schedule. The gymnasium pro- 
vides two cross basketball courts and one long court for regu- 
lation games. There is a splendid room for handball only. 
The basement is to have a cinder floor covered with a com- 
position material to make it the same as an outdoor play- 
ground. This will permit the children to have an outdoor 
playing surface all during the year. Fully equipped locker 
rooms are located at each end of the gymnasium. One end 
is for the girls and the other for the boys. A full length parti- 
tion is being made which will divide the playing floor into 
two complete floors. 

Newark School.—Miss Grace L. Wright, principal for 
many years, retired in June, 1932. Miss Mary E. Biller, 
former eighth grade teacher, is now the head teacher. 
There were two additional teachers appointed in September, 
1932. 

New York Institution—Mr. Isaac B. Gardner, who was 
compelled to resign as principal of the Institution because 
of ill health, has been appointed principal-emeritus. Mr. 
Victor O. Skyberg, formerly superintendent of the Minne- 
sota School, was appointed superintendent to fill the vacancy 
thus caused. 

Mrs. Maude G. Nurk, who did substitute teaching in this 
school last year, has been appointed to the regular staff of 
instruction, replacing Miss Edna A. Shirley, retired. Miss 
Mary M. Burke has returned after a year’s leave of absence. 

The title of Dr. Thomas Francis Fox, former Senior School 
assistant and librarian, has been changed to that of principal 
and librarian. The title of Mr. William H. Van Tassell, 
former assistant principal and steward, has been changed to 
assistant superintendent. 

Northern New York Institution—Mr. Darrel W. Rider 
has been appointed acting superintendent to succeed his 
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father, Mr. Edward C. Rider, who passed away at the close 
of school last June. 

Rhode Island School.—In June, Miss Olive Jones resigned 
in order to accept a position at the Clarke School. This va- 
eancy was filled by the appointment of Mrs. Florence L. 
Crouter of the Lexington Avenue School. Miss Adele Jensen 
resigned to be married. This vacancy was filled by the ap- 
pointment of Miss Vera Bridger of Washington. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Special Work of the Sarah Fuller Home Teachers.—A re- 
port to the ANNALS from the Sarah Fuller Home for the 
Development of Young Deaf Children gives this outline of 
the work its teachers carry out in the homes of young pre- 
school deaf children. 

1. Training the mother to teach lip-reading to her child. 

2. Training the child to look at the lips of the speaker. 

3. Training the child to read the lips of the speaker. 

4. Sense development, through the use of sense training 
materials and educational toys. 

5. Imitation of element and vowel positions and recogni- 
tion of the same. 

6. Development of sound perception. 

7. Speech (working toward speech). | 

8. All-round mental development of the pre-school child 
in his natural environment, the home. 

The Conference as an Agency of Public Administration. 
—Inasmuch as at least 90 per cent of its membership repre- 
sent institutions controlled by state or municipal authori- 
ties, the Public Administration Clearing House, with head- 
quarters in Chicago, has accepted a statement concerning 
the Conference of Executives of American Schools for the 
Deaf to be included in its directory of organizations in the 
field of public administration. The Public Administration 
Clearing House is a national body under the management 
of a board of eminent men and serves ‘‘as an exchange for 
information concerning administrative processes and prob- 
lems in government, and to foster cooperation among organi- 
zations of operating officials, research units, technical 
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experts, and others, in the field of public administration.’’ 

Retirement of Mrs. Hurd.—An occasion calling for more 
than the usual comment is the retirement of Mrs. Anna C. 
Hurd from active service after a long career of achievement 
as educator of the deaf. Superintendent J. W. Blatter of 
the Oklahoma School speaks for the entire profession when 
in the Deaf Oklahoman, October 15, 1932, he says: 


After having been engaged in the work of educating the deaf over 
a half century, Mrs. Anna C. Hurd, principal of the Rhode Island 
School, retired during the summer to take a well-earned rest for the 
remaining years of her long and useful life. At the Colorado Springs 
Meeting of the Conference of Executives of American Schools for 
the Deaf two years ago her half century of service in the cause was 
made a feature of and the members of the Conference celebrated the 
event by presenting the distinguished lady with a token of their high 
esteem. The retirement of this worthy woman has brought sorrow to 
the hearts of her many friends in the profession, who have known and 
honored her for her many excellent qualities of head and heart. 

She was in the early days of her professional career a valued teacher 
in the Pennsylvania Institution, then served for a number of years as 
supervising teacher in the North Carolina and Rhode Island Schools 
and finally became principal of the latter school, which position she 
held for a good number of years, directing its affairs with credit to 
herself and to the state. 

Mrs. Hurd is a brilliant woman of splendid attainments, and she 
has made a record in the work of teaching the deaf that will leave its 
impress upon our professional thought for all time. She was long a 
prominent figure at the conventions of our profession, and she pro- 
duced papers upon materials and methods of teaching the deaf that 
will remain a valuable part of our storehouse of professional litera- 
ture. She was a teacher par excellence and she will be missed. 


Cleary Oral School for Deafened Children 
IN THE PINEWOODS AT LAKE RONKONKOMA, LI. 


A country day and boarding school for children whose edu- 
cation has been retarded by deafness, impaired hearing or 
speech defects. Classrooms equipped with Radioear. Kindergarten 
to College. Riding and Winter Sports. Large Campus. 

Fall Term Opens October 3rd Catalogue 


One hour and a half from New York City Bus Service 


Camp Peter Pan 
LAKE RONKONKOMA, LONG ISLAND 
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When in England, Don’t Forget to Visit 
The 


DEAF LIBRARY 


“Ephphatha House,” 5 Grange Road, 
EALING, W.5 (Middlesex) 


All visitors interested in the Past, Present and Future of the 
Deaf, Deaf-Blind, Hard of Hearing and other grades and types 
of Deafness, are cordially welcome to view the Collection of: 


1. Over 5,000 Ancient and Modern Books, “amphlets, Magazines 
and Foreign Papers. The largest and most complete Deaf Library 
in London and the South of England. The books are for reference 
only, and no book or other item may be removed or borrowed. 

2. Newspaper Cutting Albums, Model Theatre Scenes of Deaf His- 
torical Groups, Gramophone Record Library and various data 
likely to be of use to those working among or for the Deaf. 

8. Over 4,500 Slides, Photographs and Picture Post Cards of Deaf 
Work throughout the world from the earliest times. 


For further particulars please apply to: 


Mr. SELWYN OXLEY, Officer d’Instruction Publique des Beaux Arts 
Francais, Hon. Secretary and Librarian of the Guild, 
5, Grange Road, Ealing, London, W.5. 
Stations: Ealing Broadway (G.W.R. and Tubes), Ealing Common 
and South Ealing. ’Buses and Trams. 


A CORDIAL WELCOME AWAITS YOU! 


THE BARRY FIVE-SLATE SYSTEM 
One of the Best and Most Scientific Systems 
of Teaching 
Language to Deaf Children 
PRICE $2.50 NET 
Send Orders to 


THE COLORADO SCHOOL FOR DEAF 
AND BLIND 
COLORADO SPRINGS, COLORADO 


STRAIGHT LANGUAGE 
By EpITH FITZGERALD 
Of interest to teachers and mothers of deaf children 
Price, $3.15 postpaid. 
THE McCLURE CO., INC., Staunton, Va. 
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‘*FIRST LESSONS IN ENGLISH’? 

A course of systematic instruction in language, in five volumes, 
by CAROLINE SWEET. Single copy, 50c. 

All five books now on sale. 

A Preparatory Book, which will save teachers of preparatory and 
first-year classes the task of hectographing year books, written by 
EpitH M. RIcHARDS, is also on sale. Price, 50c. 

‘‘STORY READER No. 1’’ 

Sixty short stories prepared for young pupils, compiled by Ipa V. 
HAMMOND. Single copy, 50c. 

‘‘STORY READER No. 2’? 

Short stories prepared for young pupils, compiled by Ipa V. 
HAMMOND. Single copy, 40c. 

‘*STORIES FOR LANGUAGE STUDY’’ 

Short stories for pupils in their third or fourth year at school, 
prepared by JANE B. KEuuoce. Price, 50c. 

‘¢TALKS AND STORIES’? 

Contains nearly a hundred short stories and seventy-five conver- 
sations for practice in language, prepared by WILLIAM G. JENKINS, 
M.A. Price, $8.00 per dozen. Single copy, 70e. 

‘¢WORDS AND PHRASES’? 

Examples of correct English usage, by WILLIAM G. JENKINS, 

M.A. Price, $6.00 per dozen. Single copy, 60c. 
‘‘BITS OF HISTORY’’ 

One hundred stories gathered from United States History, com- 
piled by JoHn E. Crane, B.A. Single copy, 75ce. 

‘¢WRITTEN EXERCISES ON DIRECT AND INDIRECT 
QUOTATIONS’”’ 

By J. EVELYN WILLOUGHBY, late instructor in the Clarke School. 
Single copy, 50c. 

‘¢THE STORY OF AMERICA FOR LITTLE AMERICANS’’ 

By Grace M. Breartris, Instructor in the Colorado School. New 
Edition. Price, single copy, $1.00. 

‘¢AN AID TO DICTIONARY STUDY IN GRAMMAR GRADES’”’ 


By CATHERINE DuNN, Mary F. GILKINSON, and AMELIA DE- 
Morte. Single copy, 40c. 


Published by the 
AMERICAN SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF, West Hartford, Conn. 
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Central Institute for the Deaf 


NATIONAL RESIDENTIAL AND DAY SCHOOL 
FOR THE DEAF AND DEFECTIVES IN SPEECH 


Approved by Advisory Council of Foremost Ear Specialists and Educators 


Beautiful Newly Completed $400,000 Building Contains the Latest and Most Progres- 
sive Equipment for Scientific Research of Deafness and Problems of Speech Education. 


ORAL SCHOOL FOR DEAF CHILDREN 


C. I. D. offers all advantages of exclusively Oral Training and tant expert medical 
supervision to both Resident and Day Pupils. 
Education and Training from Kindergarten (3 years of age) to College. 


CLASSES FOR HARD-OF-HEARING CHILDREN 


A new department has been established for the special training of Hard-of-Hearing 
children in Lip-Reading and Speech; all grades. 


LIP-READING INSTRUCTION FOR ADULTS 


Private and Class Instruction for the adult deaf. Conversational Classes 
for advanced pupils. 


CORRECTION OF SPEECH DEFECTS 


Correction of Imperfect Phonation, Indistinct Articulation, Lisping, 
Stuttering, Stammering and Aphasias. 


TEACHERS’ TRAINING CLASSES 


Over 500 teachers are either graduates of the regular Normal Classes or hold certificates 
of attend in S Normal Classes of C. I. D. 


All Classes for Pupils and Teachers Limited 


Illustrated Booklet Sent on Request 


Dr. M. A. Director - Miss Jutia M. Connery, Principal 
818 S. KINGSHIGHWAY, ST. LOUIS, MO. 


a 
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BOOKS FOR USE IN SCHOOLS FOR THE DEAF 


English Book I, for Upper Primary Grades............. $ .60 
English Book II, for Intermediate or Grammar Grades.... .60 
English Book III, for High-School Grades and a self-in- 


Illustrated Reader, for Pupils of the Third and Fourth 
The author of these books is J. W. Jones, late Superin- 
tendent. 
Beginning History Stories for Children, by Lela Acker of 
the Kansas City, Kansas, School..............se00. $ .75 
First Lessons in Geography, by Grace M. Beattie of the 
English Phrases and Idioms, by Dr. J. L. Smith of the 


Published by the State School for the Deaf, Columbus, Ohio 


OUTLINE OF LANGUAGE WORK 


BOOK I 


With Methods of Presentation of the Work of the First, 
Second, Third and Fourth Years. 


Price per copy, $2.50 


BOOK II 


With Methods of Presentation of the Work of the Fifth and 
Sixth Years. 
Price per copy, $2.50 


Send orders to 


EDITH M. BUELL 
904 Lexington Avenue, New York City 


THE DRISCOLL ARITHMETIC 


by 
ANITA M. BUELL, ELIzA McSHERRY 
Wopprop AND CoLin S. BUELL 


THE TEACHER’S Book gives the work of the Kindergarten and 
Grades 1 and 2, also details of presentation of the work 
through Grade 4. Price per copy, $1.25. 

Boox I. The children’s book for Grades 3 and 4. Price per 
copy, $1.00. In lots of 12 or more, 85 cents per copy. 


Order from 


THE VERMONT PRINTING CO. 
BRATTLEBORO, VT. 
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BOOKS FOR THE DEAF 


By MarGaret J. STEVENSON 


THE LIFE OF JESUS (Revised) 
For Primary Classes. Cloth; Price, 30 cents net. 


PRIMARY GEOGRAPHY, NUMBER I (Revised) 
Cloth; Price, $1.00 net 


PRIMARY GEOGRAPHY, NUMBER II 
Cloth; Price, $1.00 net 


NATURE FACTS (Revised) 
Used correlatively with Primary Geographies. 
Cloth; Price, 80 cents net 


Send All Orders Direct To 


MARGARET J. STEVENSON, OLATHE, KANSAS 


BOOKS FOR THE DEAF 


By Louise UPHAM 
Principal of Cresheim Hall, Mt. Airy, Philadelphia 


THE BEGINNER’S BOOK 
Cloth; Price, $1.00 


THE QUESTION BOOK 
For Second-Year Classes. Cloth; Price, $1.00 


LANGUAGE DRILL STORIES 
For Third-Year Classes. Price, $1.00 


WHAT PEOPLE DO 
Short Lessons on the Trades and Occupations— 
Price, $1.00 


The above books are attractively illustrated in color. 
Send Orders Direct to the Author 
CRESHEIM HALL, MT. AIRY, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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THE WRIGHT ORAL SCHOOL 


ESTABLISHED IN 1894 


Fully equipped to educate a deaf child by the speech method 
from Kindergarten to College entrance. No use of finger spelling 
or of the sign language is permitted. Children are taken at two 
years of age. Advanced students take New York State Regents 
and College Board Examinations. Languages, music and higher 
subjects are given. 

LARGE ENOUGH TO BE A REAL SCHOOL 

SMALL ENOUGH TO BE A REAL HOME 


CORRESPONDENCE COURSE FOR MOTHERS OF 
LITTLE DEAF CHILDREN 


which has been prepared and copyrighted by the Founder and 
Advisor, JoHN DUTTON WRIGHT, and by which parents are 
enabled to save for their children the priceless years before 
school age is reached, and begin at home their training in lip- 
reading, speech, and auricular development. 
The school also publishes three books recently written by Mr. 
Wright: 
‘The Little Deaf Child,’’ a book for parents. $1 postpaid. 
‘*Handbook of Practical Auricular Training,’’ a book for 
parents and teachers. 50 cents postpaid. 
‘*Handbook of Speech Teaching to the Deaf,’’ a book for 
teachers. $1.25 postpaid. 


This school specializes on the hard-of-hearing child. 


ONE MOUNT MORRIS PARK, WEST, NEW YORK CITY 
(Now known as Nathan Davis Place) 


LANGUAGE “Language Stories and Drills” 
STORIES AND 


Books I, II, III and IV 


Gertrude W. Croker, Mabel K. Jones and 
M. Evelyn Pratt 


Illustrated by Tony Sarg 
Price per copy, $1.25 


Teachers’ Manuals, $.50 Postage 
not included 


Send orders to 


CROKER, JONES & PRATT 
Public School 47, 225 East 23rd St. 
New York City 
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